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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


MOSCOW 
VERSUS 
TIRANA 


THE 
AIRING 
OF 
DISPUTES 


Ts BREAK between Moscow and Tirana 
had been evident for some time to those 
who study the signs. But it had not been 
acknowledged by the leaders of the Commun- 
ist world, and was surely unknown to most of 
their subjects until Khrushchev revealed it in 
his speech to the Twenty-Second Congress on 





October 17. The public discussion of differences in the “socialist camp” was not on 
the agenda of the Congress, which was supposed to concern itself with the affairs of 
the Soviet Party and particularly with the new Party Program which had been widely 
publicized in advance. There is no reason to believe that the visiting delegates from 
80 foreign Parties had any inkling of what the Russians were going to say on the 
subject of Stalin and Albania, although a number of them dutifully echoed the charges 
in their own speeches. Khrushchev could hardly have chosen a more conspicuous and 
inappropriate occasion on which to wash the dirty linen of the socialist camp; as the 
Albanians said later, he obviously wanted to “impose” his views on the rest of the 
Communist movement without discussion or compromise. 

Khrushchev’s own explanation for raising the issue at this time was given in his 
last speech to the Congress on October 27. “It is clear that the Central Committee of 
our Party had to tell the Congress the whole truth about the vicious position of the lead- 
ership of the Albanian Workers’ Party. If we had not done this, they would have 
gone even further [than they already have] in depicting the whole matter so as to make 
it appear as if the CPSU Central Committee was afraid to report to the Party the 
disagreements with the leadership of the Albanian Workers’ Party. Our Party and the 
Soviet people must know how the Albanian leaders are behaving; and let the Con- 
gress, which is fully empowered to speak in the name of the whole Party, define its 
attitude to this question, and express its authoritative opinion.” 


T= WAS HARDLY a satisfactory explanation from the point of view of the interna- 
tional Communist movement, whose members have traditionally been asked to 


“treasure the unity of the socialist camp as the apple of one’s eye.” The problem 
had been stated succinctly by Chou En-lai, the leader of the Chinese delegation, in his 
speech of October 19: “We hold that if a dispute or difference unfortunately arises 
between fraternal Parties or fraternal countries, it should be resolved patiently in 
the spirit of proletarian internationalism and on the principles of equality and una- 
nimity through consultations. Any public, one-sided censure of any fraternal Party 
does not help unity and is not helpful in resolving problems. To lay bare a dispute 
between fraternal Parties or fraternal countries openly in the face of the enemy can- 
not be regarded as a serious Marxist-Leninist attitude. Such an attitude will only 
grieve those near and dear to us and gladden our enemies.” 

Khrushchev replied to Chou En-lai in his October 27 speech, telling him in effect 
to go to hell. “As far as we understand it, the main thing in his [Chou’s] speech 
was alarm that the present state of our relations with the Albanian Workers’ Party 
might influence the cohesion of the socialist camp. We share the anxiety of our 
Chinese friends and appreciate their concern for the strengthening of unity. If the 
Chinese comrades desire to apply their efforts to normalization of relations on the 
part of the Albanian Workers’ Party with the fraternal Parties. then hardly anyone 





be 
PREGNANT 
WOMAN 


HOXHA’S 
REPLY 


can make a better contribution to the solution of this problem than the Communist 
Party of China. This would really benefit the Albanian Workers’ Party and would 
correspond to the interest of the whole commonwealth of socialist countries.” (Pro- 
longed applause. ) 

This amounted to saying that the leaders of the Soviet Party were entitled to 
decide what was in the interest of the commonwealth of socialist countries—a heresy 
of the first order when judged by the light of Communist scriptures. Never before 
has the leadership of one Communist country or Party claimed the right to go its 
own way disregarding the opinions of fraternal Parties. Even Stalin preserved the 
amenities of an internal movement in which all the members unanimously agreed; 
when Tito fell into disgrace in 1948, the matter was handled through the Cominform. 


oe CASE against the Albanians, as presented by Khrushchev at the Congress, as- 
sumed the form of a dispute between two nations rather than a quarrel among 
the workers of the world. In his October 27 speech he referred to “the abnormal 
state of Soviet-Albanian relations,” and complained that “Albania is the only country 
in the socialist camp where the CPSU Draft Program has not been published in full.” 
His denunciation of the Tirana leadership had little to do with international affairs 
or with matters of ideology; its main burden was that the Albanians are unrecon- 
structed Stalinists. “Everything vicious that existed in our country during the period 
of the personality cult is being manifested in the worst form in the Albanian Workers’ 
Party. ... Where now are those Albanian Communists who created the Party, struggled 
against the Italian and German fascist invaders? Almost all of them have become 
victims of the bloody misdeeds of Mehmet Shehu and Enver Hoxha. . . . Surely, even 
in the darkest days of reactionary violence, the Czar and his satraps who tortured 
revolutionaries did not dare execute pregnant women. Yet here [in Albania], in 
a socialist country, they sentenced to death and executed a woman who was preparing 
to become a mother, thus applying wholly unjustified cruelty.” (Agitation in the hall, 
cries of “Shame, for shame.”) “. . . That is the state of affairs which prevails in the 
Albanian Workers’ Party, that is why the Albanian leaders oppose the Leninist course 
of the 20th Party Congress [held in 1956]. For to put an end to the cult of personality 
for Shehu, Hoxha and others would mean in essence to renounce their commanding 
posts in the Party and the state, and this they do not intend to do.” 


Ts ALBANIANS presented their side of the dispute in a long speech by Party leader 
Enver Hoxha on November 7. The occasion was the celebration of the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of the Albanian Workers’ Party and of the 44th anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution. Hoxha’s argument was considerably more 
sophisticated than Khrushchev’s—he was educated in France—and from the stand- 
point of Communist internationalism it was far stronger. Moreover, the Albanians 
have been preparing their defenses for a long time; they have consistently sung the 
praises of the Soviet Union (the whole month of September was devoted to “Soviet- 
Albanian friendship,” and Hoxha began his speech by saying that “Soviet-Albanian 
friendship will live through the centuries”); nothing in the printed record would 
suggest that the Albanians have been less than whole-hearted supporters of Moscow 
and of the socialist camp. This, in fact, was Hoxha’s opening argument. The Albani- 
ans had “always approved and strongly supported the general line of the foreign 
policy of the USSR and all other socialist countries in settling the most important 
international problems.” 

What was the reason for the conflict? “Khrushchev knows the reason perfectly 
well, because he himself is the culprit. We shall limit ourselves to saying that it all 
began at the Bucharest meeting of June 1960.” That meeting had been attended 
by representatives of the twelve ruling Parties of the socialist camp, and was followed 
by a declaration which seemed to represent a compromise between conflicting points 
of view. According to Hoxha, Khrushchev had tried in Bucharest “to make Marxist- 
Leninist Parties give way and by a rapid pronouncement, which was neither well 
founded nor studied, to compromise representatives of fraternal Parties. But, in spite 
of all his efforts, he did not reach his aim.” He tried again at the Moscow meeting 


(Continued on page 36) 





Ulbricht: Will He Last? 


by 


Melvin Croan 


= WALL thrown up in Berlin on August 13, 1961, has 
cast its lengthening shadows in more than one direction. 
Ominously darkening the international horizons, it has also 
tended to obscure the contours of internal politics within 
East Germany. Small wonder, then, that the Ulbricht 
regime has of late become the subject of so much diverse 
speculation in the West. Immediately after August 13, 
there was considerable talk about the possibility of a popu- 
lar uprising. More recently, a strikingly different if scarcely 
novel note has been struck with random predictions of the 
political demise of Walter Ulbricht. 

A critical analysis of the deceptively facile reasoning be- 
hind each of these several exercises in political prophecy 
will serve no really good purpose. Suffice it only to observe 
that the course of Communist politics in East Central 
Europe since the death of Stalin—in Poland and Hungary 
no less than in East Germany—seems to point to a single 
salient conclusion. Outbreaks of popular unrest, not to 
mention full-scale uprisings, are likely only where the Party 
leadership is manifestly indecisive, in public disarray, or 
openly divided against itself. For that reason, it may prove 
instructive to examine the apparent stability of Ulbricht’s 
power and position within the SED [German Socialist 
Unity Party] in relation to earlier crises of the regime. The 
harsh light of that examination may in turn provide a 
sharper and more reliable focus on the current situation. 


The Art of Survival 


_ PROLONGED tenure of Walter Ulbricht as First Se- 
cretary of the SED has struck many observers as some- 
thing of a paradox. Despite attempts to endow him with 
charisma, Ulbricht has always remained a cordially dis- 
liked figure, to put it mildly, throughout East Germany. 
This is the case even within the Party and is particularly 
true of its highest echelons, where Ulbricht’s complicity 
in the liquidation of German Communists in exile during 
the Thirties, his subsequent Stalinist record, and his con- 
tinued arrogant and tactless behavior toward colleagues 
and subordinates must especially rankle. Yet Ulbricht has 
survived every intrigue against him so skillfully that he ap- 
pears to be Moscow’s indispensable man in Germany. 

It is often suggested that Ulbricht’s remarkable feat in 
securing continued Soviet endorsement is testimony to real 
astuteness as a tactician of Communist politics. Certainly 
his record in this regard has not been undistinguished. 
Ulbricht has repeatedly demonstrated substantial powers 
of adaptability to, and even anticipation of, the changing 
requirements of the Moscow political line. Consider the 
fact that although by practice (and presumably convic- 
tion) a Stalinist himself, Ulbricht was among the first 
foreign Communist leaders to call into question the achieve- 


Und man siehet die im Lichte 
Die im Dunkeln sieht man nicht. 
—BertT BRECHT 


ments of the late Soviet dictator. Upon his return from 
the 1956 Soviet Party Congress Ulbricht issued a state- 
ment to the effect that Stalin could no longer 
sidered 


be con- 


“a classicist of Marxism.” That analysis, totally 
unexpected at the time, caused an understandable sensa- 
tion within the SED. In the interest of deflecting criti- 
cism from himself, Ulbricht pressed the attack against 
Stalin. Acid cynicism marked his reproach of “certain com- 
rades, especially of the younger generation” who were in- 
experienced in bending to shifts in the Party line 

Ulbricht’s pliant behavior toward Moscow in the course 
of the recent Sino-Soviet disagreements is yet another case 
in point. During 1958-59 there existed in East German Com- 
munist circles considerable sympathy both for China’s “great 
leap forward” and its distinctive ideological idiom on world 
affairs. That sentiment was manifested through official 
words of praise for the Chinese communes, by imitating 
certain Chinese practices, such as the requirement that 
army officers serve one month every year in the ranks, and 
in the tendency to adopt the Chinese line on the interna- 
tional situation with emphasis on the analogous position 
of East Germany and China on the ramparts of the social- 
ist camp. By June 1960, however, Ulbricht had put an end 
to all of this. Speaking before the Berlin Party organiza- 
tion, he explicitly rejected the communes as an appropriate 
organizational form for East Germany and subsequently 
made a point of stressing that Khrushchev’s “peaceful co- 
existence” thesis applied to relations between East and 
West Germany, thereby undercutting the efforts of SED 
theoreticians to make a special exception of the German 
case. Even more dramatically, Ulbricht took an early lead 
in public denunciation of Albania. A year ago, in his re- 
port to the SED Central Committee on the 1960 Moscow 
Conference of the Eighty-One Parties, Ulbricht reproved 
the Albanian party for clinging to “a dogmatic and sec- 
tarian conception.” 

No less important than his steady allegiance to the ter- 
giversations of Moscow and a timely readiness to acknowl- 
edge the dominant faction or personality within the CPSU 
has been Ulbricht’s mastery of the techniques of manage- 
ment of personal power inside his own party. When Stal- 
inist politics held sway in the Soviet bloc, Ulbricht proved 
a clever practitioner of the “preventive purge.” Thus, in 
connection with the “revelations” of the Rajk and Kostov 
trials in Hungary and Bulgaria, he managed in 1950 to 
expel a group of leading SED functionaries including Paul 
Merker and others who had been active in organizing Ger- 





man Communist forces in Western emigration. In the 
wake of the Slansky affair in Czechoslovakia, Ulbricht was 
able to disgrace Franz Dahlem, the man who was then 
regarded as his outstanding rival. Dahlem was known to 
have expressed considerably more sober and realistic ap- 
praisals of the postwar situation in both East and West 
Germany and, for that reason, was thought to have en- 
joyed the special confidence of the Russians. Engineered 
at a time when Ulbricht’s own repressive policies had 
brought East Germany to the brink of economic chaos, 
Dahlem’s downfall in May, 1953, must be accounted one 
of Ulbricht’s most startling successes. 

Despite his considerable skill at Communist in-fighting, 
demonstrated in the post-Stalinist period as well, it would 
be a mistake to conclude that from Moscow’s point of view 
Ulbricht’s political behavior has always been the essence of 
dexterity and finesse. Numerous instances could be cited 
to illustrate Ulbricht’s dangerous and probably unwelcome 
efforts to force Khrushchev’s hand in international poli- 
tics. How else can one interpret Ulbricht’s ultimatum to 
Chancellor Adenauer in January, 1960? Demanding the 
removal of all nuclear weapons from the Federal Republic 
and an end to West German rearmament, Ulbricht threat- 
ened that if a favorable reply to these proposals was not 
speedily forthcoming, East Germany would take steps to 
acquire nuclear missiles for its own armed forces. More 
recently, of course, Ulbricht has been publicly pressing for 
a ‘final solution’ of the Berlin question and has failed to 
conceal a certain impatience at every delay. 

Ulbricht’s domestic record has also been marked by more 
than occasional lapses into rigidity and inflexibility. Such 
was precisely the case in the spring of 1953. The intoler- 
able economic consequences of the forced-draft program 
of “the construction of socialism,” begun in East Germany 
the previous summer, were fully appreciated by the Soviet 
leadership as early as April 1953. It is known that Moscow 
counselled a moderation of the Stalinist 
no specific 


program but 
material assistance. Un- 
daunted, Ulbricht pressed forward and secured approval 
from the Thirteenth Plenum of the SED Central Com- 
mittee in May 1953 for a ten percent increase in pro- 
duction norms. At best this was an ill-advised attempt to 
force through an already bankrupt economic program at 
the expense of the industrial workers. Yet Ulbricht stuck 
by the decree even after far-ranging economic and political 
concessions were announced, at Soviet behest, on June 9-11, 
1953. In this way the SED Party boss personally con- 
tributed to the crystallization of a classical revolutionary 


offered advice or 


situation: one in which a regime in retreat nonetheless 
refuses to capitulate on a crucial point of mass discontent 

How, then account for Ulbricht’s remarkable survival 
after the workers’ revolt of June 17, 1953? On the eve of 
the rising there were many signs which suggested his im- 
pending downfall. Yet, by revealing the underlying vul- 
nerabilities of Communist power, the June Uprising served 
ironically to link Ulbricht’s future to the very preservation 
of the Soviet position in East Germany. In addition, al- 
though the details have never been fully clarified, it is 
quite clear that the issue of the leadership of the SED was 


connected with the fate of Lavrenti Beria. Unfortunately 


East German Party chief Walter Ulbricht 
Neves Deutschland (East Berlin), September 16, 1961 


for them, the anti-Ulbricht forces within the SED had 
enjoyed compromising contact with the Soviet police chief. 
Beria’s arrest enabled Ulbricht to move swiftly against Wil- 
helm Zaisser, then East Germany’s Minister of State Se- 
curity, Rudolph Herrnstadt, Editor-in-chief of Neues 
Deutschland, and a host of other SED Politburo funtion- 
aries who had either spoken out to the Soviet against his 
policies or had actually conspired with encouragement from 
the Soviet side to depose the Party boss. 


The Thaw Period 


[' rHeE fancies of Soviet policy and the vagaries of the 

internal Soviet power struggle saved Ulbricht in 1953, 
other factors operated in his behalf in 1956. In the first 
place, the aloofness of the full-time Party bureaucrats placed 
the dissident intellectuals around Professor Wolfgang Har- 
ich and the rebellious university students in something of 
a political vacuum. Try though they might, the regime’s 
1956 critics could gain access neither to the population at 
large nor to any segment of the SED apparatus. When the 
regime moved swiftly and decisively to crush the centers 
of disaffection uncovered in the course of destalinization, 
the outside world concluded that the SED was a mono- 
lithic unity uniformly committed to Stalinist techniques of 
repression. Actually, the intra-Party situation was con- 
siderably more complex. 

If we are to believe the charges levelled by Ulbricht 
spokesmen at a later date, there were SED Party leaders 
who not only sympathized with the political relaxation in- 





troduced after the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU but 
also were reluctant to counter “the dangers of revisionism” 
by terroristic measures. Whatever may have been the feel- 
ings of these comrades toward kicking over the traces of 
Stalinism, it is apparent that they toyed with the possi- 
bility of exploiting the sequence of events in order to re- 
move Ulbricht. Their game was a dangerous one and 
the battle they waged both protracted and subtle. The 
chance acquisition in the West of a confidential protocol 
of the Thirty-Third Plenum of the SED Central Commit- 
tee (Oct. 1957) provides evidence of Ulbricht’s difficul- 
ties in drawing his opponents into the open. Astonishingly 
enough, the Thirty-Fifth Central Committee Plenum, meet- 
ing in February 1958, exposed “the factional undertak- 
ings of Schirdewan, Wollweber, and others.” Of all people, 
these two Ulbricht stalwarts, who were then expelled from 
the SED Politburo along with Fred Oelssner, seemed the 
least likely to have initiated a struggle to oust Ulbricht o1 
to moderate his policies. 

In reconstructing the internal Party situation during 
1956-57, it becomes clear that there were in fact two differ- 
ent oppositionist groups working, each in its own way, 
against Ulbricht. Despite official charges implying the 
existence of a single “faction,” the two groups never really 
coalesced. The smaller group, consisting of economic spe- 
cialists around Fritz Selbmann, Minister for Heavy In- 
dustry, and Gerhart Ziller, Economic Secretary of the 
Central Committee, had campaigned vigorously against 
some of Ulbricht’s economic and administrative schemes. 
Their “managers front” was rather short-lived, existing 
for no more than a few months in 1957. After Khrushchev’s 
victory over similar elements in the Soviet Union, they 
never really stood a chance. In any case, they constituted 
a less serious challenge than that posed by Schirdewan and 
Wollweber. As Cadre Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee and Minister of State Security respectively, these two 
men—like Zaisser and Herrnstadt before them—were par- 
ticularly well informed about the real state of public opin- 
ion and morale. On this basis they had advocated “a 
policy of safety valves” in 1956 and thereafter continued 
their furtive campaign against Ulbricht, arguing that his 
“hard” course was self-defeating. Note, however, that 
their argument was directed exclusively to Soviet ears. 
In public Ulbricht and his opponents spoke with a single 
voice, never more harmoniously than in the especially 
critical months of October-November, 1956. To have done 
otherwise, Schirdewan, Wollweber, and O6elssner doubt- 
less realized, would have been worse than futile; it might 
well have endangered the entire regime. 

During 1956 there was much speculation in the West 
and, as we now know, within the SED as well, about the 
man who might come forward as the “German Gomulka.” 
According to the testimony of dissident intellectuals who 
later fled East Germany, they considered as likely candidates 
Paul Marker, Franz Dahlem and Anton Ackermann, all 
of whom had been rehabilitated in July 1956. None of 
these men, however, proved at all responsive to the un- 
wanted call. Indeed subsequent events demonstrated that 
the quest for a “German Gomulka” was an entirely vain 
and illusory undertaking. 


There has never existed as an alternative to Ulbricht 
within the SED a single political personality who could 
claim to be widely known and genuinely popular. Even 
if that were not the case, such qualities would count for 
little as long as Moscow’s control over the inner workings 
of the East German Party remains direct and active. The 
charges against them to the contrary notwithstanding, 
neither the Zaisser-Herrnstadt faction nor the clique of 
“Schirdewan, Wollweber and others” was prepared to 
elicit wide support within the SED, not to mention popu- 
lar acceptance outside the Party. In each case, the oppo- 
sitionists gambled that their alternative policies and per- 
sonalities would appeal to the Soviet leadership as tac- 
tically more suited to the attainment of common goals in 
East Germany than the policies pursued by an Ulbricht. 


Leader without Rivals 


” BoTH 1953 and 1956 the SED was very much on the 

defensive if not actually in retreat. Despite the widely 
advertised weaknesses of the regime, no such construction 
of 1961 events is tenable. The sealing off of East Berlin 
has been followed by a series of repressive measures which 
bear the undisguised imprint of Walter Ulbricht’s politi- 
cal style. It is, of course, too soon to judge whether the 
latest crackdown can energize the party rank and file, 
much less activate the sullen industrial worker, the re- 
calcitrant collective farmer, and the dissident intellectual. 
Unless appearances are grossly misleading, however, the 
outrage and frustration of the East German populace will 
find no spokesman in the SED. 

A survey of the current political scene within the Party 
does not reveal a single rival of any substance to Ulbricht 
Not only have Schirdewan, Wollweber, Oelssner and Selb- 
mann been removed by many leagues from the centers of 
actual power but other former contestants and antagonists, 
such as Marker and Dahlem, have marked the period since 
their rehabilitation with humiliating protestations of syco- 
phantic subordination to Ulbricht. Following the purge 
of his opponents in 1958, Ulbricht effectively regrouped his 
Party forces and, to a greater extent than ever before, based 
his power on the younger generation of obscure regional 
and district secretaries. At the center, where the precepts 


of “collective leadership” have never counted for very 


much, Ulbricht has been collecting governmental offices 
and formal powers with remarkable facility and rapidity. 
As Chairman of the Council of State, newly invested with 
virtually unlimited emergency powers, and Chairman of 
the National Defense Council, the scope of Ulbricht’s 
formal authority now vastly exceeds that of the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers, a post still nominally held by 
Otto Grotewohl, failing. Should the 
Soviets, for some novel purpose of their own, seek to oust 
Ulbricht, there is no doubt of their ability to produce as a 
willing replacement any one of many subalterns currently 
in the Ulbricht clique. To do so, however, they would 
have to countenance unsettling the entire East German 
governmental structure and Party apparatus and thus also 
risk opening up the Pandora’s box of popular turbulence. 
This is exactly the way Ulbricht has always wanted it. 
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A Communist shrine—the Lenin-Stalin mausoleum in Moscow. Now, after the 
recent Soviet Party Congress, Lenin’s body alone remains. 


Creeds 


This article is of especial interest now that the 


and ideological split between Peiping and Moscow 


has been brought into the open at the 
- recent Soviet Party Congress. The author 
Commu nism takes the view that the current leaders of the 
USSR use ideology to justify their acts rather 


than being motivated by the ideals they profess. 
by 


NICHOLAS P. VAKAR 





I THE USHAKOV RUSSIAN DICTIONARY, published by the 
Soviets in 1935, the word “communist” had two defini- 
tions: “1. A member of the Communist party; 2. An advo- 
cate or supporter of communism.” The second meaning 
was already tagged “obsolete,” and in later dictionaries it 
has been omitted. A Communist in the Soviet Union is a 
member of an organization, not a believer. 

Yet the organization does profess a creed, which at the 
very least occupies an important place in Party ritual. 
Communist leaders tirelessly insist that their creed is in 
fact a complete philosophy, the conceptual instrument by 
which all life and history are ordered. They pretend that 
they are not only guided by it but compelled to act in 
various ways because they must remain faithful to the dic- 
tates of Marxism-Leninism. 

Now, quite apart from whether they mean what they 
say, it is apparent that they could not say otherwise. Their 
own title depends on their seeming orthodoxy. Collectively, 
their right to rule rests on the Marxist interpretation of 
history, which makes them not revolutionary upstarts but 
agents of historical inevitability. Individually, the mark 
of each new boss’s legitimacy is his possession of the right 
keys to the inherited dogma. He is superior to his rivals for 
office in that he is believed to be more perfectly the disciple 
and the performer. As the head of the organization, it is 
his understanding of the texts which is correct and, there- 
fore, his leadership which is on course. 

To agree, however, that the alleged ideology of Soviet 
leaders is really effective one needs evidence that they act 
as they do because of what they profess. Assuming that 
their ideas are, indeed, relevant to their conduct, one must 
still ask whether the ideas are in any sense a mold or are 
merely a dress tailored to a body that takes shape from 
quite different facts of ancestry, meat and drink, and exer- 
cise. Would the bosses of the Soviet Union act differently 
if their justification were, for instance, nationalist, or fascist, 
or religious, instead of Marxist? 

The question is historical, geographical, and _ relative. 
Marxist theory could not mean the same thing to Lenin 
and to Khrushchev. It had not the same significance for 
Stalin in 1918 and in 1940. Clearly it has vastly different 
meanings for the Chinese, the Czechs, the Poles, the East 
Germans, and the Yugoslavs. The differences, indeed, are 
officially recognized as making separate “roads to social- 
ism.” There is no Red monolith except in the affrighted 
imagination of some outsiders. Travelers constantly testify 
to the divergencies among Communists. So does history. 


The Practical Man 


kK IRTY YEARS AGO, ambitious rustics in Russia burst onto 

the great stage of twentieth-century civilization, as 
strange to them as it was obviously fascinating. “Marxism- 
Leninism” was their only map of the new reality remote 
from the experience of the village and the city slum. They 
had in effect, a choice between Marxist knowledge and 
ignorance. Of course, they accepted the keys even before 


“Creeds and Communism” is taken from the forthcoming book, 
[ue Taproot or Soviet Society, to be published by Harper 
and Brothers. © 1961 by Nicholas P. Vakar. 


they knew what doors were to be opened. They were also 
pragmatists, commanded to act, not to think. 
not to question theory, but to make it work. 

So at about the same time and under the same historical 
compulsion, Marxism as theory was removed from the 
creative doubts and debate, while the practical men set 
about altering it to fit their needs. As under varying but 
generally acute pressures they solved problems, Marxism- 
Leninism became increasingly more useful as a rationaliza- 


Theirs was 


tion of what they did, steadily less convincing as a reason 
for doing it. 

Nikita Khrushchev, forty years after the apocalyptic 
vision of November, was under no delusion as to which 
came first. In an extemporaneous speech in 1957 in Czecho- 
slovakia—one of the few to reach the West in unedited 
form'—he put theory in its place in language of his own 
that reveals much of the man. “You know,” he said to 
workers at a Pilsen factory, “we have certain kinds of peo- 
ple who think they’re theoretical Marxists, bookworms you 
know, and they say how can such a simplification be 
allowed which mixes up the solution of theoretical questions 
and such commonplace questions as, for instance, the pro- 
duction of meat, butter and milk. Comrades, I say to these 
scholars that if they really consider themselves Marxists, 
they mustn’t just read Marx but they also got to get to 
understand him . . . Comrades, would it be a bad thing for 
the working class of the Soviet Union and for all its peo- 
ples in general and for the countries in the socialist camp, 
if to the good Marxist-Leninist theory we stuck on a good 
little hunk of meat, and a good slab of butter and plenty 
of milk? Why, then even the most obstinate blockhead 
would have trouble resisting Marxist-Leninist teachings. 
Because the ideas of Marxist-Leninism when they are well 
lubricated, you know, will bore into his brains. On an 
empty stomach, you have to be too . . . you have to make 
an effort to understand ideologically the revolutionary 
meaning of Marxist-Leninist teaching, but . and that’s 
exactly what I want to say, with some nice butter on your 
bread, and a cozy little flat, with a good life, just what 
a person needs, then it is easier to understand about this here 
Marxism-Leninism and, of course, for that kind of life, 
why, everybody will say, ‘I, too, am for socialism and I, 
too, am for communism.’ . . .” 

Later that same month he, or his writers, framed sub- 
stantially the same thought in formal language. Marxism- 
Leninism, he said (as quoted in Pravda), “is not a dogma 
but a guide to practical revolutionary action.’ At every 
stage of historical development life poses its tasks, which 
stem from the requirements of society. A creative approach 
to theory, the ability to develop and advance the science 
of Marxism-Leninism, consisting in correctly understanding 
the new urgent tasks of social development on the basis of 
scientific generalization of the experience of life, and in out- 
lining ways for practical accomplishment of these tasks.’ 

Few men, of course, yield allegiance to an idea so stead- 
fastly that they don’t feel free to defend their interests in 
spite of it. But Khrushchev says something more than that 

1 Monitored by Radio Liberation, Munich, the transcript was 
published in Novoe Russkoe Slovo (9 August 1957 

2 Pravda, 20 August 1957. Emphasis added 





practical considerations come first. He talks of both follow- 
ing and remaking doctrine in action. His object is not only 
to be free but to seem compelled. He must find the ex- 
pedient solutions to all practical problems while seeming 
to act as the agent of an idea. 


So the distinction has been drawn between “practical” 


and “theoretical’ Marxism. Practical Marxism consists 
quite simply in doing whatever one must do to succeed. 
The solution then becomes dogma if it works and for so 
long as it works. A live Soviet leader need never make an 
exception to the rules: he changes the rules to include the 
exception, avoiding the imputation of opportunism by 


making expediency (i.e., practicality) the greatest of prin- 
Any solution can be stated in the language of 
Marxism and thus called Marxist because the language, 
long ago emptied of rational meaning, has become, like 
any official piety, perfectly adaptable. Marxist-Leninist 
ideology encompasses thought and action as restlessly amor- 
phous as the perimeter of an amoeba, but as all-embracing. 


ciples, 


No doubt the rationale is often mere verbal hocus-pocus 
and no doubt the leaders at least dimly know it. But it is 
hocus-pocus with serious consequences. They have in forty 
years explored in rich and probably almost complete detail 
the discrepancies between Marxist theory and the facts of 
Soviet experience. As practical men, they have respected 
the facts and acted accordingly, discovering in the process 
that no contradiction between Marx and reality is too 
large to be repaired verbally. Their experience now is so 
great within their own country, and the adjustments they 
have made are so numerous and profound, that it would 
be absurd any longer to suppose that the theories of Marx 
and Lenin guide the course of the Soviet experiment. 

Theory, however, has been manipulated only to fit the 
needs of action. The ideas are not rethought. Theoretical 
“revisionism” is severely condemned. 


logically to correct the Marxist world view to accord with 


There is no wish 


observed reality. On the contrary, Soviet leaders insist on 
maintaining the fiction, “guarding the purity of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory like the apple of our eye.”’ 

One big and obvious reason is that the universal precepts 
of Marxism—such as the inevitability of capitalist decay 
serve to justify and even partly conceal Soviet imperialism. 
The common language, however empty of rational mean- 
ing, serves, too, as a sort of fraternal jargon to link various 
national Communist Parties, at least in the common re- 
jection of non-Communists, much as teenage slang joins 
the high school set in a comforting sense of solidarity 
against adult outsiders. The most important reason, how- 
ever, for continuing to interpret the capitalist world by 
Marxist dogmas is because the Soviet leaders still have insuf- 
ficient data to form any other view. Their personal ex- 
perience abroad, though growing spectacularly as compared 
with the Stalinist era, is still too small and spotty to break 
the cast of prejudice, particularly when the prejudice is 
so much more obviously useful. 

Finally, it is not in the nature of practical men to gen- 
eralize. A peasant does not. He knows intimately the en- 
vironment in which he must live and he knows in detail 


what works in that environment. Reality is for whateve1 


impinges directly on his senses. Beyond the range of sensory 
impression lies the world of hearsay with which he has 
little to do—the less the better. Having, for the most part, 
no business with it and not knowing it, he feels neither 
capacity nor compulsion to think about it. What goes on 
beyond his ken is to be accepted on faith, and in matters 
of faith he is prepared to be coached by his father, his 
priest, his traditions, or his fears, but not by reason. 

Khrushchev is strikingly the practical man of rural up- 
bringing. ““To read Khrushchev’s speeches to the builders, 
the brickmakers, the peasants, the textile workers and all 
the rest,” writes one of the wisest foreign observers, “is an 
education. No doubt he talks to the atomic scientists in 
the same way. These speeches are not concerned with 
building communism. They are concerned, and with mi- 
nute attention to the most trivial detail, with how to make 
things work—for the ultimate glory of Russia.”* Senator 
Humphrey, in a long interview with Khrushchev in 1958, 
was impressed by his “headful of facts on the most diverse 
matters of concern to one whose nation is his household.”* 
No one, on the other hand, ever suggested that Khrush- 
chev, any more than Stalin, had any interest in, or any 
talent for, abstract speculation. In all practical dealings 
both have been flexible and undogmatic. By the same 
token, their general notions—on which they are not called 
remain unexamined, as rigid and impervious to 
debate as incantations. 


to act 


Inside the Soviet Union the constant concern of the 
leadership with the purity of doctrine appears to be not an 
ideological exercise but a quasi-religious one. The fact 
that Nikita Khrushchev, with or without the assistance of 
the Central Committee, must have an orthodox opinion 
before making a state decision no more makes communism 
an ideology than saying a prayer before setting out to sea 
makes seafaring a holy crusade. The ritual in each case 
has a more or less fortuitous relation to the action it is sup- 
posed to serve, though it may bear a deep relation to the 
psychological needs of communists and seamen respectively. 

That communism has many of the marks of a religion 
has been often observed. Jules Monnerot calls it a “secular 
religion of the Islamic type.” Arnold Toynbee sees com- 
munism and nationalism as newer religions which are 
basically “man’s self-centered worship of himself.” Bertrand 
Russell has written that he thinks “all the great religions of 
the world—Buddhism, Hinduism, Christianity, Islam and 
Communism—both untrue and harmful.” Henri Barbusse 
believed that “in the Communist Party you will find the 
modern counterpart of the faith of the medieval mystics, 
the self-sacrifice of the Christian martyrs, the fierce spirit 
of the Jacobins of the French Revolution.” A good many 
Protestant theologians have been impressed (and con- 
fused) by parallels they thought they found between com- 
munist and Christian purposes. At one time Reinhold 
Niebuhr regarded the “proletarian state of mind as both 
tragic and helpful.” Paul Tillich found resemblances be- 
tween Marxist and Christian analyses of the opportunity 


Edward Crankshaw, Life, 2 December 1958; cf. speech at 
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presented by the crisis of capitalism. Karl Barth, who de- 
nounced Nazism as demoniac, the politics of Antichrist, 
takes a much more conciliatory view of communism. The 
most systematic parallelism has been drawn by Paul Hutch- 
inson, who says: “Communism reproduces the characteristic 
marks of organized religion more faithfully than do many 
of the churches. It has its sacred scriptures, its inspired 
revelators, its dogma, its heresy trials, its demonology, its 
missionaries, its proselyting passion, its initiatory vows, its 
sacred shrines, its apocalyptic future to compensate for a 
grim present. . . . And in the spirit which inspired Com- 
munism there is limitless devotion and often concern for 
human salvation that can hardly be understood except as 
the oblation of a religious zealot.’’® 

In ways easily demonstrable these observations are true, 
but none of the parallels on closer look are exactly parallel. 
For instance, there seem to be unusual limitations to a 
“proselyting passion” which, in fact, does not seek converts 
within communist countries, but rather holds exclusive 
party rolls closed to the uninitiated multitude. Commu- 
nism’s “inspired revelators” also are abnormally subject to 
change on such short and violent notice that the faithful 
by this time must have learned to heed no prophet but 
the living Caesar himself. No First Secretary, the high 
priest of communism, confesses an invisible power, whether 
deity or idea or primal force, to which he must answer. 
Such power as he recognizes he also controls. Even the 
Party great speak only through him and in such fashion 
and to such purpose as he chooses. As to the “spirit of 
Communism” which allegedly inspires it with concern for 
human salvation, where among practicing Communists is 
it to be found? In Siberian labor camps? In Chinese 
communes? So to the other at first impressive resemblances 
between communism and religious systems important reser- 
vations need to be entered. When added together they call 
into question the notion as a whole—that communism may 
usefully be regarded as religion and illuminated by the ap- 
plication of religious concepts. 

In any event, the. point of view leads to abstract analysis 
as likely to carry one far from the Soviet scene as the 
attempt to find Kremlin actions blueprinted in the pages 
of Karl Marx. More interesting and far more meaningful 
are the needs that Communist ritual proposes to serve 

needs which unquestionably belong partly to spiritual 
yearnings normally answered by religion. The question 
then becomes not whether communism is a religion or even 
resembles a religion in itself, but to what extent it has been 
able to function as one in the Soviet Union. 


Humanizing the Divinities 


Enns IN ANCIENT Russia was grafted onto a set 


of loosely organized animistic beliefs. The heads of 
the households, accepting conversion to the new faith, had 
still to make their peace with the old gods and evil spirits 
among whom they and their families continued to live. 
Old gods might be demoted, but they did not disappear. 


5 Life, 10 March 1947. 


Soviet theorist Mikhail Suslov (left) with Khrushchev applauding 
ceremonies in Moscow this fall in honor of Cuban-Soviet friendship. 
Izvestia (Moscow), September 21, 1961 


A Christian’s duty was to struggle against them, and Chris- 
tian ritual provided some powerful magic to help. But it 
was safer, after all, not to assume a victory that might not 
have been won. 

Among the peasantry the primitive religious needs long 
endured. Christian prayers were easily transformed into 
magic incantations, the more powerful in protecting the 
believer the less the Church Slavonic words were under- 
stood. Chekhov tells the story of peasant women who wept 
with ecstasy every time the priest at mass uttered the old 
Slavonic words, ashche and dondezhe, meaning 
“until.” 


“if? and 
Priests of all lands and times have known the 
efficacy of a ritual language mysterious and impressive to 
the ignorant. Polish and Hungarian peasants listen piously 





to Latin, convinced that only the initiate are given the 
grace to understand the divine tongue. 

Christian sacraments were also generally regarded as de- 
vices by which a prudent man kept in with gods, safe- 
guarding his fortunes on earth and his chances in the 
hereafter. Priests, who had the exclusive knowledge to han- 
dle these mysteries, appeared to the peasants as species of 
“tradesmen who have wholesale and retail dealing in sacra- 
ments.””® In many villages, a witch or wizard often worked 
the other side of the street among the pagan spirits wooing 
‘the favor of the good, scaring off the bad. These religious 
technicians were seldom looked upon as holy men and, 
indeed, seldom deserved to be. Village priests quite com- 
monly abused their power by extracting tribute from the 
superstitions of their flock. As for the peasant, he paid, 
but retaliated with a contempt that is eloquent in his folk- 
lore. He was apt to hold the local wizard in higher esteem 
because the wizard was a peasant like himself, and worked 
more familiarly among the more familiar demons of or- 
dinary life. 

That curious mixture of awe and contempt was, indeed, 
characteristic of the religious attitudes of the Russian vil- 
lage. The saints, to whom the ordinary peasant prayed not 
only for his immortal soul but also for his harvest, themselves 
led rather disreputable lives in heaven where, according to 
the folklore, they quarreled among themselves, boasted of 
their prowess, cheated each other, played tricks, and even 
lied. They behaved, in short, like the heroes of pagan 
mythology and legend. By thus “humanizing” his divinities 
the peasant was able to live intimately among them as the 
Greeks had lived among their gods. The result was that 
if his worship was theologically shapeless and his piety 
ambiguous, his religion as a whole was entwined inseparably 
with his culture. “The nation,” concluded a French am- 
bassador to Russia before the Revolution, “is more religious 
than its Church.”* 

But others, on the same evidence, have come to the op- 
Belinsky, writing to Nikolai Gogol in 
1847, said: “Look a little more intently and you will see 
that [the Russian] is a profoundly atheistic folk. There is 
still a great deal of superstition in it but there isn’t even a 
trace of religiousness. 


posite conclusion. 


. . The majority of our clergy has 
always been distinguished solely for potbellies, scholastic 
pedantry, and savage ignorance. . . . About whom is it the 
Russian folk tell a filthy story? About the priest, the priest’s 
wife, the priest’s daughter . According to you the Rus- 
sian folk is the most religious in the world. This is a lie. 
The basis of religiousness is piety, reverence, fear of God. 
But the Russian utters the name of God even as he scratches 
himself He says of a holy image: If it works pray be- 
if it doesn’t work, use it for a pot cover.” This is 
all true but largely irrelevant. The standard of sophisticated 
piety applied to primitive rural societies has no meaning. 
Nor does the allegation of atheism, against a people who 
have never been moved to consider the existence of God 


fore it; 
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theologically at all, but live at a cultural level below such 
perceptions and equally below such doubts. 

In our day, Mikhail Boykov, former inmate of Soviet 
prisons, recalls how he was brought to a NKVD office for 
interrogation:* “The officer in charge was late and the 
‘bodymechanic’ [telomekhanik, a Soviet euphemism for 
torturer] also waited, pacing back and fourth in the waiting 
room. A big black cockroach slowly crawled across the 
room and each time the man approached it he carefully 
moved his foot not to crush the insect. “Why don’t you step 
on it? I asked him impatiently. . Kravtsov stopped, 
looked at me heavily and said, barely moving his thin 
lips, ‘Crush it? Why, a cockroach wants to live, doesn’t 
he?’ Scornfully I replied: ‘And how about us? About me? 
Don’t we also want to live? You pity a cockroach, and 
for people you have nothing but torture and death. You, 
murderer!’ He took no offense and answered softly: ‘It is 
not my wish to torture you. I have a job, you know.’ 

“*The devil with your job!’ I shouted in disgust. 

“Kravtsov’s face suddenly lost its cool impassiveness and 
terribly changed; his pale lips and hollow cheeks began to 
tremble, his eyes opened wide with terror. ‘Don’t talk 
about that,’ he whispered. 

“*About what?’ 

“That word you used .. .’ 

“An absurd thought struck me and it was so funny that 
I laughed: ‘Do you believe in devils?’ I asked. 

“*Wouldn’t you if you had my job?’ he said. “There 
wouldn’t be such jobs if not for them. I know it.’ 

“I shrugged my shoulders, “Maybe you believe in God, 
too?” 

“*No, I don’t, he answered. ‘If there were God there 
wouldn’t be any of this. I mean, no NKVD, no prosecu- 
tion officers, no bodymechanics like me . . .” 

“TI have often heard in prison,” concludes Mikhail Boy- 
kov, “that many NKVD men were highly superstitious and, 
not believing in God, firmly believed in Satan, the devils, 
evil spirits, and the like. I had doubted it, but now Kravtsov 
himself corroborated what other inmates were telling me.” 


The Old Geds Survive 


IP ALL RELIGIONS, and among all peoples, the borderline 

between religious devotion and superstition is thin. But, 
however difficult in practice, the distinction in theory is 
simple enough: What for the worshipper makes his prayer 


effective? Is it the ritual act or the attitude of devotion? 
What is required for salvation, obedience or love? If the 
relation between man and God demands the exercise of 
love, the rite expressing it is symbolic but otherwise im- 
material. But if the relation is between ruler and ruled, 
then the the chief religious requirement is obedience, and 
the performance of prescribed ritual becomes the wor- 
shipper’s essential act of submission and service. When 
obedience is enforced from without it does not matter what 
a man may think so long as he observes the rules, or at 
least is not caught breaking them. 


8 Boykov, Mixnair. Uzniki sovetskikh tiurem [The Inmates of 
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Paradoxically, a ritual thus void of inner meaning, per- 
formed mechanically without any effect to understand, is 
more exigent than if it sprang from religious passion. If 
the substance of a prayer be not understood then it can 
exit only as form, and every part of the form must be 
considered equally important, since none may be rationally 
weighed. If all is pronounced by rote without thinking, 
then all must be trivial or all vital. To alter is to damage 
in ways and to degrees the transgressor has no means of 
judging. All he can be sure of is that he has broken a rule 
governing his relation with the Almighty, by which he had 
been assured a certain place in the scheme of things. That 
fact of disobedience exposes him to divine punishment and, 
worse, may remove him from divine protection. Hence the 
terrible passions on both sides of the great seventeenth- 
century Russian schism (raskol), when the orthodox and 
the dissenters disagreed over religious forms, but agreed 
perfectly on their absolute importance. 

The old warrior Eroshka, in Leo Tolstoy’s The Cossacks, 
used to repeat every time he mounted his horse a non- 
sensical rhyme that went like this: 


Hail ye living in Sion, 

This is your King, 

Our steeds we shall sit on, 

Sophonius is weeping, 

Zacharias is speaking, 
Father Pilgrim, 

Mankind is ever loving. 


It was his own charm, he said, and of course it worked, 
for “no one ever killed me!” Between the nonsensical verse 
for good luck and the full panoply of ecclesiastical ritual 
there lies no doubt a very wide emotional gulf. But as 
devices to relate man to the universe they are of the same 
essential character. Both belong to the sorcery by which 
primitives try to persuade their gods to be kind. They are 
attempts to influence the attitudes of divinity, rather than 
the attitudes of the worshipper. Since they are believed to 
operate on the inscrutable powers outside, they do not 
have to be comprehensible to men. For the same reason, 
the only possible test of their value is their effectiveness. 

Marxism-Leninism fits easily into the primitive pattern 
of superstition and ritual. That context makes irrelevant 
the objections most commonly raised by sophisticated critics, 
that the doctrine is false philosophy, immoral and atheistic. 
For the shrewd peasant who found communism thrust upon 
him and who as usual preferred to make his peace, the 
question was not whether he could believe the dogma but 
only whether they were useful—not whether they appealed 
to him but whether they might dispose the powers govern- 
ing this world in his favor. 

Like most missionaries with power, the Communists at 
first bid for too much and failed. When they tried to drive 
out all earlier, logically competitive, beliefs the peasants 
resisted with such stubborness that within twenty years 
militant atheism had to be abandoned as state policy, even 
though it has remained the policy of the Communist Party. 
In 1937, the Soviets found that “more than half, perhaps 
two-thirds,” of the rural population still “believed in God,” 


11 


while nearly all of them “also believed in the devil.”® ‘To- 
day, Church authorities estimate the number of communi- 
cants in the U.S.S.R. at 50 million—a proportion of the 
world population that compares favorably with the church- 
liness of other Christian nations. Communicants are not 
confined to the elderly. Komsomolskaia Pravda frequently 
reports on young Communists reprimanded, or even ex- 
pelled from the Communist Youth (Komsomol) for having 
a church wedding or baptizing their children. It is hard 
to believe that the younger people do this “merely from 
curiosity,’ as Chairman Khrushchev insisted when ques- 
tioned during his visit to the United States. 

The durability of the old faiths, however, is not an exact 
measure of resistance to the new. The habit of regarding 
religion and Marxism as implacable foes and the insistence 
that godliness must war to the death with godlessness are 
sophisticated notions—or one might almost say, sectarian 
notions. In the village, there was no such exclusiveness. 
Coexistence was the rule. In Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
schools in Stalinist times, the crucifix often hung between 
portraits of Lenin and Stalin. All were talismans worthy 
of obedience for different purposes on different occasions. 

In slightly more sophisticated Soviet circles the mixture 
also persisted. Khrushchev, a declared atheist, neverthe- 
less “invokes the name of God in every other breath as the 
passionate words come tumbling out to jerk the clumsy, 
slovenly Russian into some sort of efficiency.”’® Quentin 
Reynolds was once startled to hear Stalin say: “May God 
help your President,” in proposing a toast. “Stalin was 
quite serious and not aware of any incongruity,” Reynolds 
recalls. “I spoke to Lozovsky, Litvinov and Oumansky 
about it afterward and they . were puzzled at our sur- 
prise.”** ‘Thomas Preston, a former member of the British 
Foreign Office, recalls that Andrei Vyshinsky, Stalin’s 
Deputy Foreign Minister at that time, before taking off 
from Cairo, “performed the old superstitious ceremony 
(religious relic of Tsarist days) of sitting down in silence 
for a few minutes in order to receive ‘the Lord’s blessing 
for a safe journey.’ To complete the picture, Vyshinsky’s 
police escort and I sat down too.” 

The campaign for atheism simply missed its mark. 
could only 


It 
succeed among the intelligentsia, and only 
among the intelligentsia was it needed. No others de- 
manded the emotional consistency of adoring one God or 
none, or the intellectual consistency of an ail-embracing 
dogma, or the excitement of total dedication to a new idea. 
No others were prepared to abandon traditional faiths and 
customs. The ex-peasant Communist themselves 
took their “atheism” as pragmatically as they had taken 
their “religion” in the past. 


be ysses 


Party creeds, regulations, and the pretentious Marxist 
jargon all serve also as the means by which unanimity in 
action is achieved and unanimity in opinion may be com- 
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Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev (center) talking with the directors of 
the Lenin industrial complex in Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, in July 1957. 
Svet v Obrazech (Prague), July 20, 1957 


pelled or dissembled. On the eve of the purge that dis- 
missed Molotov, and company from the top councils of the 
party, a Pravda editorial headed, “The Leninist Unity of 
the Party—The Source of Its Unconquerable Power,” af- 
firmed that “Marxism-Leninism, in all its totality and 
fullness, is the basis of the unity of views and actions of 
Communists.”** The formula conveniently makes intraparty 
quarrels among equals impossible, since the losers are auto- 
matically tagged with heresy. A magic unity is plucked from 
a real disunity in precisely the way it has always been by 
all priesthoods everywhere so long as they remained in 
possession of the true church. 

Party creeds, regulations, and the established jargon are 
comfortable because they mark out for an individual a 
ready-made and not too exacting life pattern that suits his 
status and is stamped with social approval in advance. They 
are sacred because hallowed by the quasi-gods of the Com- 
munist community—Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin—whose 
very names work miracles.’* Since the principles are em- 
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bodied in words and rites, it is sufficient to know the “word” 
and the “rite” to master the principles. Knowledge, in 
short, comes not from investigating reality but from un- 
locking secret doors with the specially-made key that one 
is assured in advance opens them all. 

One of the most powerful men in the Kremlin hierarchy 
at this writing is Mikhail Suslov, one-time editor of Pravda 
and professional interpreter of Marxist-Leninist texts. For 
many years a top party leader, he notably survived the 
purges to stand at the boss’s right hand, too useful or too 
dangerous to dismiss—or both. Suslov, about ten years 
younger than Khrushchev and also born and reared in a 
village, is one of those peasants (nachetchiki) who in old 
Russia, especially among the Old Believers, would have 
known the sacred texts by heart. He is, indeed, reputed to 
have committed to memory every word of Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin. He is said to edit—sometimes drastically—the 
speeches of Khrushchev before publication. Often referred 
to in the American press as a strict Stalinist, his real power 
lies in the fact that he is not just the guardian but the 
creator of orthodoxy. Significantly, it was he who was sent 
out first to Peiping in 1959, then to Peiping again and to 
Delhi in 1961, when “ideological differences” with Chinese 
and Indian leaders seemed publicly to weaken Communist 
solidarity. If he can be considered as a threat to Khrush- 
chev’s position it is not as a Stalinist—whatever that may 
mean—but rather as a medicine man, whose special powers 
necessarily both complement and challenge the powers of 
the chief. 

On the other hand, the medicine man himself of course 
has rivals and can oppose his chief only at the risk of his 
own power. That became apparent not long ago when 
Khrushchev decided to sell the MTS (machine tractor sta- 
tion) equipment to individual kolkhozes—a drastic reversal 
of Stalin’s formula that had been officially deferred as 
Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy. Suslov apparently opposed 
the measure and kept silent while Khrushchev was praised 
by such party theoreticians as Mitin for “creative develop- 
ment of the Marxist-Leninist theory,” and Fedoseyev for 
“concentration of the Marxist-Leninist teaching about the 
forms and methods of graduate transition from socialism 
to communism.” In the end, Suslov was still chief augur, 
but the point had been made that he was not to be con- 
sidered irreplacable. 


A Calculated Perversion 


— MORE THAN 2,000 years ago wrote: “Experience, 

education and the lapse of time have wrought changes 
in the art of augury; but with an eye to the opinion of the 
masses the practices, rites, discipline, and the laws of augury 
and the authority of the college of augurs have been main- 
tained for their great political usefulness.”’** 

No one knows how much Soviet leaders believe of what 
they say; there can be no doubt that they believe in the 
value of saying it. Marxism-Leninism, which began partly 
as ideology, appealed to religious hungers, and seemed to 
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work as magic, is finally and transcendently a governing 
technique. That is not to say that Soviet leaders, talking 
the jargon of communism, have nothing more in mind than 
the deception of the people. These leaders have, after all, 
been brought up themselves on the jargon and could not 
escape its shackles on their minds if they wanted to. They 
cannot manipulate words and symbols like an advertising 
man, because unlike him they do not live in one world and 
dream another. The fact is rather that forty years of 
squeezing the language of Marxist-Leninist idealism to fit 
the brutal realities of the peasant revolution has produced 
a vocabulary, even a syntax, with meanings all their own. 
The sincerity of hypocrisy of Khrushchev’s use of the official 
cant is not discoverable directly by comparing what he says 
with what he does; one must also know what he means. 

When the Soviet leader stirs up war out of his love for 
peace, or enslaves Hungary in order to liberate it, he has 
the outward look of a hypocrite. When the Communists 
habitually use “democracy” to denote dictatorship, ‘free- 
dom” to describe life in a prison camp, and “‘treason’’ to 
cover nearly every normal instinct and aspiration of the in- 
dependent soul, they appear to have worked out a tech- 
nique of the big lie; if not new in human affairs, at least 
it is more flagrant and systematic than the propaganda of 
any governing class before them. George Owell, with a 
good deal more poetry than truth, called it “doublethink” 
and envisaged it as a calculated perversion not just of 
language but of the whole process by which human beings 
make contact with reality—a kind of official mirror forced 
between people and life to persuade them that right really 
is left. The notion—with all respect for the brilliant im- 
agination that evoked it—is nonsense. It omits the simplest 
of all reckonings, that words not only have different mean- 
ings, but may have no rational meaning at all. It ignores 
a scarcely less basic appreciation of how all governments 
and all people in fact adjust language to action. 

The Kremlin acts, like other governments, in what it 
conceives to be its self-interest. It puts down a revolt in 
Hungary because not to do so would be to risk the loss of 
the Eastern European empire. After acting, it must justify 
what it has done, again like every other government. “Now, 
in the row that blew up over the Hungarian question,” 
Khrushchev said, “what did we get? The absolute unity 
and solidarity of the Communist ranks in the entire world, 
that’s what we got.”?® Words are used neither to reveal 
nor to conceal reality, but to rationalize it, that is to say, to 
make it fit the preconceived scheme of things. The process 
is absolutely normal, not peculiarly primitive nor Russian 
nor Communist. For contradictions between word and 
meaning hardly less striking than those developed behind 
the Iron Curtain, consider the United States’s justification 
for dropping the atomic bomb as essentially an act of 
humanity, to save lives, or the almost daily paradox by 
which we threaten to annihilate the Soviet Union in the 
adamant defense of peace. 

Yet while these are examples of the same sort of thing- 
close enough to forbid us to believe the Communists have 
invented a kind of double talk all their own—nevertheless 


16 Speech in Pilsen cited above. 


they are not just the same. Communist words are not 
merely twisted into new meanings, they are wrenched out 
of any meaning whatsoever. That was the inevitable result 
of clinging to Marxist-Leninist theories while the Soviet 
reality developed in flagrant opposition. The promotion of 
a purer democracy, for instance, was a basic objective of 
Marxist theory; it was, therefore, also an objective of the 
Soviet state. Since the Communists have succeeded in the 
U.S.S.R., it must follow that they have created a purer 
democracy. “Democracy” must, therefore, mean the polliti- 
cal system which exists under Communist rule—and that is 
exactly how the Soviet dictionaries define it. According to 
Leninist theory, the rule of the Communist party is also 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” Democracy and dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, therefore, must be synonymous 
and are so treated in Soviet writings. Clearly, words in such 
usage have not just been emptied of their usual denotation 
and filled with a new one; they have been crushed into non- 
sense. 

The Marxist-Leninist jargon as a whole no longer serves 
as a vehicle for thought, but as incantation in the cere- 
monies of headship. It sanctifies many tyrannical and op- 
portunistic actions. It supplies also a kind of unction of 
orthodoxy for the usurpers. These are the external uses 
of power politics. An internal usefulness may be hardly 
less compelling. The leaders at least act as though they 
derived assurance themselves from the magic verbal coating 
they lay over their policies. 

Language even to the most sophisticated never quite loses 
its power magically to transmute the fact into something a 
little larger and better than the fact. Congress not long 
ago solemnly added “‘under God” to the oath of allegiance, 
after a considerable discussion over what effect the phrase 
might have in mingling church and state and contaminating 
both. No one could observe publicly that since nothing 
was being said with any definable rational meaning, no 
significance at all could be attached to whether it was said 
or not. The words themselves were conceived to be touched 
with the divinity; one did not lightly risk treating them 
lightly. “In the same way as the savage adorns himself 
with shells and fish-teeth,’ Maxim Gorky observed after 
the Revolution, “the Russian puts on the showy trappings 
of cheap bookish words.” 

But for the outsider the words exasperatingly remain 
words, however absurd their application. He is fatally 
tempted either to argue against their assumed meaning or 
to pry into them for some other meaning. The Kremlin 
talks incessantly, for instance, of the inevitability of the 
victory of communism throughout the world. At the same 
time, Soviet power pushes restlessly into the rim of the en- 
circling capitalist world. Here would seem to be some ob- 
vious connection between Marxist doctrine and Soviet pol- 
icy. No doubt the connection is not that pretended by the 
Communists: that they act merely as agents of the prole- 
tarian revolution. But might they not really believe that 
they must continue their hostile thrusts and finally succeed 
in them because Marx said so? A fanatic faith in their 
mission could certainly be a motivation of Soviet policy. 
But on examination it does not seem to be. 

The Soviet Union has not acted in the least like a fanatic. 





Quite the reverse. What has really happened is that Soviet 
power has patiently and cautiously sought out softness in 
the enemies around it. Wherever it found hardness it has 
recoiled. This is the method of expediency, the way of 
men out for whatever they can get, not the course of the 
dedicated, driven by the itch of destiny. It is precisely the 
behavior one would expect of a covetous and unscrupulous 
peasant neighbor. 

True—it is commonly said in rejoinder—but one must 
distinguish between communist tactics, which are oppor- 
tunistic, and communist strategy, which is firm and con- 
sistent. What strategy? Strategy must lay out some sort 
of pattern of action. It cannot consist simply in a command: 
“Conquer the world.” Nor can it be defined as a prescrip- 
tion to exploit opportunities, which is opportunism and 
the antithesis of strategy. What strategy, then? The sum 
total of communist action, in fact, is tactical. Soviet leaders 
do not act as though they pursued a goal; they only talk 
that way. The goal they talk about exerts no perceptible 
attractive or compulsive force on them as practical poli- 
ticians. It prods them into no risks that they would not 
otherwise take. It points them in no direction that they 
would not otherwise choose. They behave as though they 
ignored their own crusade, indeed, as though they made a 
virtue of ignoring it in order to be good Marxist realists. 
They respond, in short, to the impulsion of power rather 
than to the compulsion of ideas. 


a TABLES PRINTED on the following 


There is nothing to indicate that the tactics of the Soviet 
Union will not indefinitely continue to be shaped by the 
calculus of power without the slightest practical regard 
for the ultimate Marxist future. Unlike the fanatic 
they will take only what they can get (or think they can 
get) without the risk of self-sacrifice. They will, in short, 
never act like Communists except when acting also like 
Russian expansionists. To paraphrase Stalin, their creed is 
“socialist in form, nationalist in content”; they no longer 
even claim to hold credentials from world commu- 
nism. Can one imagine Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Kozlov, or 
Brezhnev struggling in exile to make the Communist ideal 
prevail, as Trotsky did? , - 

In the earlier period of Soviet history, the rulers insisted 
and perhaps believed that their acts were motivated by the 
ideals they professed, although it was Lenin himself who 
turned Marxism into an infinitely flexible philosophy of 
party tyranny. In any case, since Lenin, the leaders have 
been eager only to show that their acts can be justified by 
the sacred texts. Modern Soviet dialectics is, in fact, a re- 
vival of the ancient art of accommodating the Bible to daily 
life—in which rural readers (nachetchiki) in Russia always 
excelled. Official jargon has become as stereotyped as 
Church Slavonic in homilies and prayers. It is in fact a 
kind of dead ritual language, stuffed with words of foreign 
origin and obscure meaning. People do not talk it. It sounds 
only when authority speaks. 


The data presented here are thought 
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pages are a continuation of the series 
begun in the September issue. The ma- 
terial presented covers the years 1950 to 
1960, except in cases where no figures 
are yet available. The purpose of these 
tables is to present important data from 
sources which are not easily accessible, 
and to provide information on their com- 
position and coverage. 

The statistics released by Communist 
countries vary widely in quality. Meas- 
ures of over-all economic progress, such as 
statistics of national income or indexes 
of total industrial output, are often use- 
less for purposes of economic analysis or 
for making comparisons between the So- 
viet bloc and the countries of the West. 
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to be reasonably accurate, in that they are 
not fictitious figures concocted for propa- 
ganda purposes and do not seem to con- 
tain the sort of bias that vitiates more 
general measures. They are, of course, 
only quantitative and give no indication 
of the quality of the products counted. 
But their definition and methodology 
seem to fall well within the bounds of 
normal international statistical practice. 

The Communist countries do not all 
follow the same rules in compiling their 
statistics. For example, in their statistics 
of pig iron production some countries 
include various amounts of ferro-alloys. 
Likewise, “caustic soda” means 100% 
NaOH in Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 





many, 92% in the USSR and 96% in 
Poland and Bulgaria. These differences 
do not appear large enough to affect the 
general comparability of the statistics for 
different countries. Whenever possible, 
the variations are defined in the notes 
accompanying each table. 

Differences also occur, but not often, 
in the way a single country measures a 
certain item in different years. Thus the 
East German statistics for tractor produc- 
tion did not include caterpillar tractors 
in the years 1951-1954, but did include 
them in other years. The Czechoslovak 
series for trucks and buses also includes, 
after 1955, large numbers of chassis pro- 
duced separately. These inconsistencies 
are described in more detail in the notes. 

The tables were compiled from year- 
books and monthly statistical bulletins. 
The lack of data in some cases means 
only that data were not to be found in 
these general sources; they may exist in 
more specialized literature not available 
to the author. The data 1960 
of course, preliminary. 
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IRON ORE [THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
Albania 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 





Bulgaria 49 78 1030115 
Czechoslovakia l, 2,098 2,255 


East Germany 401 ; 1,359 


Hungary 3] 1 359 
Poland 1,176 





Romania 392s 688 
East Europe TOTAL 3,495 3,876 5,952 
USSR 39,651 44,926 52,583 59,650 
TOTAL 43,146 48.802 57.408 65,602 
All series refer to the total weight of the ore, not to its iron content 
Official data in terms of iron content are available for Bulgaria, but the 
alternate official series presented here seemed more nearly comparable 


to the data for other countries. According to the United Nations’ Quarterly 
Bulletin of Steel Statistics (1959 issues), the approximate ore contents are 


118 113 236 300 oe 376 at 
2,193 2,490 2,539 2,810 2,799 2,968 3,120 
1,470 1,664 1,757 1,478 1,506 1,599 sine 

428 353 351 - 33 371 439 516 
1421 1699 1,802 1,785 1,962 2,014 2,182 
599 637 694 644 743 1,064 1,460 
6,229 6,956 7,379 7,348 7,381° 8,460 7,278° 
64,346 71,862 78,079 84,339 88,816 94390 107,000 
70,575 78,818 85,458 91,687  96,197* 102,850 114,278° 
as follows: Bulgaria—62%, Czechoslovakia—34%, East Germany—30%, 
Hungary—39%, Poland—34% (of ore including pyrites. The series given 


here excludes pyrites, which accounted for slightly less than 10% of output 
during 1955-58), Romania—45%%, USSR—50-60%. 


MANGANESE ORE [THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS} 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


Czechoslovakia 

East Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 85 114 
East Europe TOTAL 180* 167" 199° 255" 
USSR 3,377 4,118 4,403 4,641 
TOTAL 3,557* 4,285 4,602" 4,896* 


All data appear to measure crude ore regardless of content. The UN Quar- 
terly Bulletin of Steel Statistics (1959 issues) states that the data for 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


63 77 81 28 
164 165 


95 115 162 


173 390 235 265 200 220 

567 808 628 672 575 376* 
4,589 4,743 4,938 5,148 5,366 5,516 
5,156 5,551 5,566 5,820 5,941 5,892* 


Czechoslovakia, Romania, and the USSR refer to ore with a manganese 
content of 20% or more. 


PIG IRON [THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


3 5 6 
Czechoslovakia 1,951 2,057 2,781 
East Germany 337 342 1,078 
Hungary 461 527 716 
Poland 1,533 1,616 1,836 2,359 
Romania 320 336 381 448 
East Europe TOTAL 4,605 4,883 5,811 7,388 
USSR 19175 21,909 25,071 27,415 
TOTAL 23,780 26,792 30,882 34,803 


Coverage appears to vary from country to country. Few of the official 
sources give definitions, but various United Nations publications indicate 
that the series for Bulgaria and the USSR have the broadest coverage, 
including all ferro-alloys and metal for direct castings. The Romanian data 
are reportedly the least inclusive, measuring only blast-furnace pig iron. 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


7 8 10 54 91 177 200 
2,790 2,982 3,282 3,563 3,774 4,244 4,695 
1,318 1,517 1,574 1,664 1,775 1,898 1,994 

843 868 755 823 1,082 1,104 1,249 

2,663 3,112 3,506 3,682 3,864 4,374 4,563 
428 569 583 686 737 846 1,014 
8,049 9,056 9710 10472 11,323 12,643 13,715 
29,972 33,310 35,754 37,040 39,600 42,972 46,800 
38,021 42,366 45,464 47,512 50,923 55,615 60,515 
The others fall between, as they include ferro-alloys made in blast furnaces 
but exclude ferro-alloys from electric furnaces. Scattered data suggest 
that the latter exclusion does not make a great difference (electric furnace 


ferro-alloys in Czechoslovakia and East Germany amounted, respectively, to 
some 35 and 80 thousand tons per year in the late 1950s). 





Albania 

Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

East Europe TOTAL 
USSR 

TOTAL 


All except the series for East Germany include both ingots and crude 
Steel castings. The East German data cover ingots only, which are esti- 


Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 


East Germany 


Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

East Europe TOTAL 
USSR 

TOTAL 


See notes on Rolled Steel. 


Albania 

Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

East Europe TOTAL 
USSR 

TOTAL 


1950 
5 
3,122 
999 
1,048 
2,915 
555 
8,244 
27,329 
35,573 


1950 


285 
27 
66 
121 
58 
557 
2,001 
2,558 


ROLLED STEEL (EXCEPT TUBES) 


1950 
6 
2,144 
781 
508 
1,728 
402 
5,569 
18,887 


24,456 


CRUDE STEEL 


1951 
6 
3,455 
1,552 
1,290 
2,787 
644 
9,734 
31,350 
41,084 


1952 
6 
3,754 
1,886 


[THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 


1953 1954 1955 1956 


18 62 74 129 
4,366 4,270 4,474 4,882 
2,163 2,330 2,507 2,740 





1,459 
3,179 
698 
10,982 
34,492 
45,474 


STEEL TUBES 


1951 


343 


80 
145 
64 
632* 
2,286 


2,918* 


1951 
9 
2,261 
1,113 
662 
1,961 
460 
6,466 
21,743 
28,209 


1952 


383 


103 
165 
81 
732* 
2,616 
3,348* 


1952 
ll 
2,428 
1,331 
792 
2,148 
510 
7,220 
24,192 
31,412 


1,543 1,491 1,625 1,415 
3,604 3,949 4,426 5,014 
717 628 766 779 
12,411 12,730 13,876 14,959 
38,128 41,434 45,271 48,698 
50,539 54,164 59,147 63,657 





Monthly Bulletin of Statistics). 


[THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 
1953 1954 1955 1956 


400 377 389 463 

i a 103 112 

111 115 108 
198 216 237 279 
83 65 67 73 
792* 659* 911 1,035 
3,026 3,339 3,549 3,851 
3,818* 3,998" 4,460 4,886 


[THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 


1953 1954 1955 1956 


13 29 74 99 
2,733 2,751 2,985 3,278 
1,513 1,711 1,884 2,010 

844 819 883 792 
2,465 2,624 2,925 3,307 
521 437 498 522 
8,089 8,371 9,249 10,008 
26,367 28,727 31,790 33,982 
34,456 37,098 41,039 43,990 


These data cover the wide range of steel products from rolling mills— 
plates, strips, tubes of all kinds—and sources are generally vague on 
details. The following notes are offered tentatively: Bulgaria’s sole pub- 
lished series is accompanied by the Russian term prokat, which usually 
includes tubes, or pipes. Yet a UN source (Economic Survey of Europe in 


1960) states that the same figures exclude pipes. It seemed logical and 


1957 
159 
5,166 
2,894 
1,375 
9,304 
864 
15,762 
51,176 
66,938 


1957 


494 
121 


299 
76 
1,102 
4,198 
5,300 


1957 
117 
3,494 
2,115 
893 
3,580 
588 
10,787 
36,013 
46,800 


1958 
211 
5,510 
3,043 
1,627 
9,663 
934 
16,988 
54,920 
71,908 


1958 


1,246 
4,623 
5,869 


1958 
139 
3,759 
2,265 
1,089 
3,701 
631 
11,584 
38,494 
50,078 


1959 
230 
6,136 
3,207 
1,759 
6,160 
1,419 
18,911 
59,951 
78,862 


1959 


553 
136 


333 

275 
1,297* 
9,215 
6,512* 


1959 


_167 
4,014 
2,487 
1,139 
4,061 

822 

12,690 

41,824 


54,514 


1960 
253 
6,768 
3,337 
1,885 
6,681 
1,806 
20,730 
65,300 
86,030 


mated to account for 90% of total production (UN, Supplement to the 


1960 


629 


366 

330 
1,325* 
5,800 
7,125* 


1960 
193 
4,482 


1,233 
4,432 


11,595* 
45,100 
56,695* 


appears to follow the broadest definition, including forgings from ingots. 





Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 


East Europe TOTAL 


1950 


9 
4,876 


METALLURGICAL COKE 


1951 


1952 


1953 


10 





1,528 
2,802 

72 
9,287 


3,052 
56 
8,189" 


3,872 
103 
9,563* 


2,327 
119 

4,894 
126 

7,476* 


1954 


7 
5,127 
2,581 

86 
5,481 
109 
13,391 


1955 
10 
5,460 
2,705 
30 
6,127 
144 
14,476 


[THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 


1956 
10 
5,825 
2,795 
30 
5,637 
256 
14,553 


1957 
12 
5,943 
2,818 
196 
5,928 
435 
15,332 


1958 
10 
5,836 
2,996 
335 
6,306 
563 
16,046 


1959 


6,287 
3,135 

362 
7,259 


609 
17,652* 


1960 


499 
7,712 

820 
9,031* 


USSR 27,700 
TOTAL 36,987 


30,692 
38,881 * 


33,733 
43,296* 


36,908 
44,384* 


40,320 
53,711 


43,593 
58,069 


46,600 
61,153 


48,634 
63,966 


50,894 
66,940 


53,400 
71,052* 
All series are believed to refer to coke suitable for metallurgical use— 


i.e., with 6% or less moisture content—but more than usual doubt attaches 
to this definition because the sources conflict on the subject. The data 


and definition above conform to those of the UN Quarterly Bulletin of Steel 
Statistics except for Hungary and Poland, where preference was given to 
data clearly labelled foundry or metallurgical coke in primary sources. 


SULFURIC ACID [THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 


Czechoslovakia 


East Germany 


East Europe TOTAL 
USSR 
TOTAL 


1950 


252 
300 
62 
285 
52 
951 
2,125 
3,076 


1951 
8 

258 
354 
71 
277 
60 
1,028 
2,372 
3,400 


1952 
12 
278 
370 
94 
348 
60 
1,162 
2,662 
3,824 


1953 
14 
311 
446 
120 
370 
68 
1,329 
2,919 
4,248 


1954 


15 
341 


1955 


19 
383 


1956 


29 
422 


1957 


40 
445 





531 
111 
419 
73 
1,490 
3,292 
4,782 


592 
124 
450 
92 
1,660 
3,798 
5,548 


611 
101 
481 
94 
1,738 
4,323 
6,061 


640 
115 
499 
122 
1,861 
4,569 
6,430 


1958 
64 
463 
650 
130 
573 
144 
2,024 
4,803 
6,827 


1959 
91 
513 
689 
148 
610 
199 
2,250 
5,081 
7,331 


1960 
123 
553 


1,751* 
5,400 
7,151* 


All series are in terms of 100%, or monohydrate. All but those of Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary appear to include the sulfuric acid equivalent of 
oleum (‘“fuming” sulfuric acid). An incomplete series for Hungary including 


oleum is available in United Nations Statistical Yearbooks, but it is not 
clear whether it is in a UN computation or a communication from the 
Hungarian government. 


CAUSTIC SODA [THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 


Albania 
Bulgaria 


Czechoslovakia 


East Germany 


1950 
1 
48.5 
149.8 
8.6 


1951 
l 
93.5 
184.1 
8.5 


1952 
J 
62.3 
208.8 
11.9 


1953 
- 
61.3 
221.2 
12.8 


1954 
2 
69.9 
227.7 
11.6 


1955 
2.5 
82.2 
256.9 
11.7 


1956 
11.2 
85.7 

274.8 
12.1 


1957 


12.9 
88.1 


13.6 





64.6 





15.3 
286.9 
324.8 
611.7 


70.9 
19.4 
336.5 
352.0 
688.5 


70.8 
218 
375.7 
390.0 
765.7 


81.9 
21.2 
398.5 
448.0 
846.5 


87.7 
17.5 
4146 
498.0 
912.6 


101.6 
23.5 
478.6 
963.0 
1,041.4 


122.1 
24.0 
529.9 
631.0 
1,160.9 


136.0 
33.5 
560.9 


1958 
14.8 
92.8 

296.4 
17.0 

151.0 
41.0 

613.0 


1959 
16.7 
100.3 
303.6 
16.0 
158.6 
64.0 
659.6 


1960 


18.0 


8 2212 2277 2569 2748 2768 2964 3036 .. 


16.8 
172.5 

77.0 
284.3* 


96% and the USSR, 92% 
is not available. 


Alternately called sodium hydroxide (NaOH). Data for Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany refer to 100% of NaOH. Bulgarian and Polish sources say 


Similar information for Romania and Hungary 





Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 
Poland 


East Europe TOTAL 


USSR 
TOTAL 


1950 


86 
103 
142 

39 
370 
749 

1,119 


CALCINED SODA 


1951 


72 


161 
49 
404 
824 
1,228 


1952 


87 


51 
495 
999 

1,494 


[THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS} 


1953 


84 
297 
180 

55 
616 

1,194 
1,810 


1954 
16 
85 
372 
192 
42 
707 
1.312 

2,019 


1955 
74 
94 
458 
211 
51 
888 
1,437 

2,325 


1956 
86 
98 
501 
215 
51 
951 
1,545 

2,496 


1957 
95 

96 
531 
228 
67 
1,017 
1,618 
2,635 


1958 
104 
89 


369 
83 
1,198 


1959 
120 
84 
559 
440 
106 
1,225 


1960 


135 


553 


491 
182 
808* 


Alternately, soda ash or sodium carbonate. Data for Bulgaria and the USSR 
are in terms of 95% strength. The East German series represents 100%. 
Poland measures marketed output only, at 98-100° strength. Czecho- 
slovak and Romanian sources do not state their terms. Hungarian sources 


do not mention this product, which, since Hungary's statistical policy is 
exceptionally informative, suggests that the item is not produced except 
possibly in negligible quantities. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS [THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 
PHOSPHOROUS 


Czechoslovakia 


East Germany 


Hungary 
Poland 


East Europe TOTAL 


Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 
Poland 
Romania 


East Europe TOTAL 
East Europe TOTAL BOTH TYPES 
USSR TOTAL ALL TYPES 


1950 


1950 


356 
552 
5,497 


1951 


57 
33 
26 


81 


1951 


381 


579 


5,931 


1952 


61 
38 
23 
102 


224 


1952 
18 
35 


76 
399 
623 

6,401 


1953 © 


70 
~ oe 
31 
109 


284 


1954 


4 
318 


NITROGENOUS 


1953 


35 
265 
12 
84 
0.4 
396" 


6,978 


1954 


39 

277 

13 

100 

3 
432* 
750* 

8,083 


1955 


349 


1955 


60 

293 

13 

154 

3 
523" 
872* 

9,669 


1956 


107 
112 
25 
124 
9 
377 


1956 


64 
300 
20 
175 
4 
563* 
940* 


10,940 


1957 
17 
110 
129 
29 
139 
12 
436 


1957 
40 
74 
305 
17 
201 
6 
643 
1,079 
11,777 


1958 
74 
117 


36 
154 

19 
536 


1958 
43 
108 
320 
33 
228 
10 
742 
1,278 
12,420 


1959 
153 
135 
139 


174 
44 
645* 


1959 
62 
133 
329 


256 

8 
788* 
1,433* 

12,903 


1960 


207 
147 


136 a 


207 


1960 


270 


13,800 


All the data on phosphorous fertilizers are in terms of 100% plant nutrient 
(P205) with the possible exception of the Bulgarian series where the 
definition is not clear. The data for Czechoslovakia omit one variety 
of this fertilizer group in the years 1950-52 (the item omitted accounted 
for about 4% of total output in 1954-55). 

All the data given here on nitrogenous fertilizers are in terms of 100% 
plant nutrient (nitrogen). Two other more complete series are available 
for Bulgaria, but their coverage is unknown. Full Hungarian data in terms 


of physical weight are also available. 

The data for the USSR cover more types of fertilizers and are not given 
in plant-nutrient terms. The series is thus not directly comparable to those 
for Eastern Europe. It does, however, appear to be consistent within itself 
and its reported coverage is as follows: nitrogenous fertilizers in terms 
of 100% ammonium sulfate, potassium fertilizers in 41.6% Ke0, phos- 
phates and other phosphorous fertilizers in 19% P20;, and “bormagnesium 
fertilizers” (terms unstated). 





AUTOMOBILE AND TRUCK TIRES [THOUSANDS] 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Albania 


Bulgaria 38 29 50 55 68 96 104 118 137 172 
Czechoslovakia 968 747 792 964 1,135 1,091 1,094 

East Germany 468 ET 1739 1,980 2369 .. 
Hungary 104 1: 7 Q¢ 2 240 284 299 313 335 
eo eg ne 550 733 953 1,063 = «(1,233 
ee a ae 194 231 263 312 337 
East Europe TOTAL 1,841 1,820 2183 2309 2,761 3184 3,787 4,226 4,704 5,288 3,185* 
USSR 7,401 7,519 7,599 8114 9281 10,190 11,334 12,786 14395 15,481 17,200 
TOTAL 9,242 9,339 9,782 10,423 12,042 13,374 15,121 17,012 19,099 20,769 20,385" 











All series cover tire casings for passenger automobiles, trucks and buses, is possible that the others have similar, unstated, coverages, but all 
presumably regardless of their rubber composition (i.e. synthetic or natural). are believed to exclude tires for bicycles, motorcycles and scooters, as 
Data for Romania also explicitly include tractor and airplane tires, and the well as inner tubes of all kinds. 

East German series includes tires for wagons and other drawn vehicles. It 


TRACTORS [THOUSANDS] 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Albania al a= +23 


Czechoslovakia 10.4 9.5 6.7 6.5 8.3 12.6 18.0 21.2 24.6 29.2 


East Germany 5.2 5.9 55 57 7.0 78 6.9 39 43 a 
Hungary 41 33 23 8 37 47 29 14 15 23 27 


Bulgaria — — — 











Poland 4.0 4.1 6.0 6.9 78 8.0 8.5 6.9 4.3 3.0 77 
Romania 3.5 3.4 42 5.0 52 3.5 4.2 5.5 7.0 11.0 17.1 
East Europe TOTAL 27.2 26.2 24.7 24.9 32.0 36.6 40.5 38.9 41.7 52.3 60.0* 
USSR 108.8 918 98.7 111.3 135.4 163.4 183.5 203.8 219.7 213.5 238.5 
TOTAL 136.0 118.0 123.4 136.2 167.4 236.6 224.0 242.7 261.4 265.8 298.5* 


Ail data are believed to be in physical units and not in the 15 hp units the figures for East Germany 1951-54, which represent wheel tractors only. 
conventionally used in Soviet-bloc statistics. All are thought to exclude The available data on caterpillar tractor output in East Germany are: 1950— 
small garden or single-axle tractors (which only Poland seems to have zero or negligible; 1955—1,333; 1956—1,605; 1957—735; 1958—154: 
produced in quantity). All include both wheel and caterpillar tractors except 1959—226. 


PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES [THOUSANDS} 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Albania ws ss a 


Bulgaria a nos ont 


Czechoslovakia 24.5 17.1 6.3 73 5.4 12.5 25.1 34.6 43.4 50.6 56.2 


East Germany 7.2 11.1 122 13.5 19.7 22.2 28.1 35.6 38.4 52.7 
Hungary — — — — —- 


Poland — 0.1 1.6 1.6 1.7 4.0 58 79 11.5 14.2 12.9 
Romania —_ — — ms — 


East Europe TOTAL 31.7 28.3 20.1 22.4 26.8 38.7 59.0 78.1 93.3 117.5 69.1* 
USSR 64.5 53.6 59.7 774 94.7 107.8 97.8 113.6 122.2 124.5 139.0 
OTAL $6.2 81.9 79.8 93.8 121.5 146.5 156.8 191.7 215.5 242.0 208.1* 


See notes on Trucks and Buses. 





Czechoslovakia 


— wo ao ow 


Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

East Europe TOTAL 
USSR 

TOTAL 


1950 


7.0 
1.0 
2.9 

8 
11.7 
298.3 
310.0 


1951 


12.5 
5.1 
49 
2.6 

25.1 

235.0 
260.1 


TRUCKS AND BUSES 


1952 


10.7 
6.7 
7.2 
6.7 

31.3 

248.3 
279.6 


1953 


12.0 
11.1 
17 
10.9 
1 
41.8 
276.8 
318.6 


[THOUSANDS] 


1954 


14.2 
12.2 
5.4 
12.6 
a 
45.1 
309.1 
354.2 


1955 


13.4 
14.2 
5.0 
12.5 
3.0 
48.1 
337.5 
385.6 


1956 


14.7 
17.2 
3.7 


1957 


13.8 
15.5 
4.0 


1958 


15.1 
15.7 
5.2 


1959 


16.1 
147 
49 


1960 


17.5 


48 





13.2 


15.0 


13.8 


18.1 


23.3 





5.1 
53.9 
366.8 
420.7 


5.3 
53.6 
381.8 
435.4 


6.8 
56.6 
388.9 
445.5 


95 
63.3 
370.5 
433.8 


12.1 

57.1* 
385.0 
442.7° 


The auto and truck data are thought to cover all types of automobiles. 
Trucks and buses thus include special-purpose vehicles, such as fire en- 
gines, and exclude trolley buses and streetcars. The Czechoslovak series on 
trucks and buses includes separate chassis starting in 1955. Since the 


output of such chassis has been significant (e.g. 1.7 thousand in 1955, 
3.1 thousand in 1959) special-purpose vehicles were left out of the latter 
part of the series in an effort to offset the effect of including the chassis. 


CEMENT [THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 


Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 


Hungary 


Poland 

Romania 

East Europe TOTAL 
USSR 

TOTAL 


1950 
16 
601 
1,998 


1,412 


797 


1951 
18 
627 
2,064 
1,656 
948 


2514 2,692 


1,028 
8,366 
10,194 
18,560 


1,148 
9,153 
12,070 
21,223 


1952 
19 
672 
2,209 


1953 


1954 


15 
780 
2,562 


1955 
44 

812 

2,892 


1956 
65 
859 


3,148 





2,023 
1,057 
2671 
1,514 
10,165 
13,910 
24,075 


2,635 
946 
3,403 


11,742 


15,961 


27,703 


1,518 
11,859 
18,992 


30,851 


2,971 
1,175 
3,813 
1,940 
13,647 
22,484 
36,131 


3,269 
995 
4,035 
2,098 
14,469 
24,858 


39,327 


The data cover cements for construction purposes, i.e., Portland cement,plus other hydraulic cements. 


Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 
Poland 


East Europe TOTAL 
USSR 
TOTAL 


1950 
25 
291 
321 
81 
278 
86 
1,082 
1,193 
2,275 


PAPER 


1951 


27 
299 
369 

91 
316 
92 

1,194 

1,342 

2,536 


1952 
30 
310 
387 
94 
328 
97 
1,246 
1,461 
2,107 


1953 


1954 


[THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS] 


1955 


1956 


1957 
70 


1958 


1959 


1960 
70 





880 


1,586 





3,672 


5,051 





3,460 


989 


1,432 


5,000 
1,571 





4,496 


2,355 


15,922 
28,896 
44,818 


1957 


2,572 
17,611 
33,308 
50,919 


1958 


5,312 

2,850 
20,050 
38,781 
58,831 


1959 


6,592 
3,054 
22,924 
45,500 
68,424 





32 
318 
389 
99 
329 
102 
1,269 
1,612 


2,881 


The coverage of the data is not clear in every case; these series appear 
to represent paper of all types, including newsprint, and all except those 


NOTES 


— indicates that output was zero or negligible. 


. indicates that data were not available. 


35 
331 
391 
104 
341 
106 
1,308 
1,769 
3,077 


43 
345 


47 


404 





422 
105 
376 
109 
1,400 
1,862 
3,262 


1,440 
1,993 
3,433 


1,503 
2,126 
3,629 


487 
109 
432 
118 
1,597 
2,236 


3,833 


45 
127 


1,701 
2,326 
4,027 


for Hungary and Romania are thought to exclude cardboard 


542 
138 
504 
140 
1,821 
2,400 
4,221 


* indicates an incomplete total which is not comparable to the 


totals for other years. 
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Polish political satire. The kibbitzer whispers to the chess player, about 
to be checkmated, “Quickly now, announce a new change of rules.” 


The Lonely Managerial 


by 


Polityka (Warsaw), August 26, 1961 


Class 


PETRU DUMITRIU 


In the wake of growing industrialization throughout the Soviet 
bloc, an emerging middle class has been forced to reconcile the 
demands of Party dogma to the realities of the job to be done. 


. RAPID industrialization taking place in the USSR 
and the other Communist-run countries is not a sign of 
efficiency; it is the result of a ruthless policy of low con- 
sumption and high investment carried out by the organs 
of the state. Efficiency, in the sense of result per unit of 
effort, is probably much lower—in most fields—than even 
Western experts on communism are prepared to admit, 
simply because practical-minded people cannot believe 
how low the prevailing standards are in these countries. 
Ihe reasons for the inefficiency are complex. Making every 
allowance for the technological backwardness of rural pop- 
ulations, or of recently urbanized peasants, we cannot as- 
sume that Russians and other peoples of the Communist 
bloc are less capable or less energetic than Westerners. 

One of the most important factors is the mental ap- 
proach to reality, to the solution of practical problems, 


that has developed in the course of the economic, political 
and social history of the countries now under Communist 
rule. These peoples have been conditioned by their history 
to an approach that is quite different from that of West- 
erners, and which fundamentally inhibits the growth of 
that initiative and responsibility which are considered so 
important in the organization of Western society. On the 
one hand, the Communist countries are engaged in a fren- 
zied effort to develop themselves and to “catch up” with 
the West. On the other hand, their political and organiza- 
tional techniques tend to make progress difficult. They are 
in the position of a driver who steps on the gas with one 
foot and applies the brake with the other. 

The author experienced this problem as a citizen, as the 
manager of a production unit, and as a writer. The follow- 
ing remarks are based mainly on his life in Romania, but 





his travels in other Communist countries, as well as the gen- 
eral subservience of the Romanian Communists to their 
Muscovite mentors, lead him to believe that the situation 
is quite the same everywhere in the Communist world. The 
problem, of course, is common to all human societies. 
Plainly put, it is the question of who is to be allowed to 
make innovations, who is to be rewarded for innovations 
that succeed, and who is to be held responsible for those 
that fail. The Communist answer is known to Western 
Sovietologists, but the author hopes that his observations 
will be useful as coming from a country which has not been 
so closely studied. 


The Irresponsibility of Power 


— ENGLISH WorD “self-government” carries a strongly 
democratic connotation, as does the same idea in most 
European languages. In Romanian it is a new-fangled word 
acquired in the nineteenth century, but its meaning is the 
same. In Russian, the word is very old; but samoderz- 
-“self-rule”—means exactly the opposite of the Eng- 
lish word, namely, autocratic and arbitrary power directed 
from above. Traditionally, political initiative in Russia 
(and also in Romania with its Byzantine tradition) comes 
from above. In this respect the Communist system has 
carried the approach to its utmost limit, expanding it to 
cover the economic, organizational, cultural and even le- 
gal fields. (In August of this year the Party leadership in 
Moscow overruled a court which had sentenced some eco- 
nomic offenders to prison and changed the sentences to 
death.) Leninism is the expression of this contempt for 
democratic processes: the Party must not follow in the 
wake of mass opinion, or content itself with expressing it, 
but must lead the masses in the light of its superior “scien- 
tific’ knowledge of the laws of history and of what is really 
good for the people. Thus the Party leadership, and in fact 
the whole ruling class of apparatchiki, has a monopoly of 
political initiative in the nation. There are no exceptions 
to this monopoly, and all the resources of propaganda are 
directed to impressing the people with its inevitability. A 
joke current in the Communist countries runs as follows: 


haviye 


“Teacher: 
two?” 


“Now, children, how much is two times 


Pupil: “Under the guidance of the Communist Party 
led by Nikita Sergeyevitch, and thanks to the Party’s ‘pro- 
found Marxist-Leninist analysis of the current situation in 
mathematics, we are able to state that two and two make 
four.” 


The origin of this attitude lies in the past, in the back- 
wardness and inertia of the Russian peasant masses. They 
were not equipped with the knowledge and the patterns 
of thought required in order to grapple with national prob- 
lems; indeed, Lenin—even if wrong in principle—was right 
in holding that they actually did not know what was good 
for them. The extent of their muddle-mindedness was de- 
scribed by Maxim Gorky in a sad little book written in 
1922, Lenin and the Russian Peasant: “The earth should 
be rid of all educated people; then we others, the foolish 
ones, would lead an easier life; otherwise, you will drive 


us to despair.” But this is not a national characteristic. 
Shakespeare’s Jack Cade sentenced men to death because 
they could read and write.* Thus, Cade behaved exactly 
like the leader of a peasant band—both Red and White— 
in the Russian Civil War. Irrational violence and an inabil- 
ity to govern their affairs in a sensible and efficient way is 
typical of most peasantries. It is a matter of socio-historical 
development. This sort of peasant psychology requires 
either a feudal or a bureaucratic ruling class capable of 
administrative initiative; the rulers and the ruled belong 
to one another and condition each other. The low stand- 
ards of rationality in matters of politics and organization 
evidenced in most Communist countries account for some 
of the absurd measures and much of the absurd admin- 
istrative behavior displayed by the ruling class. These 
things are possible because the masses are not really aware 
of their absurdity, tending still to think in irrational cate- 
gories. Only this can explain why, for example, the Chinese 
Communists were able to launch their “great leap for- 
ward” in 1958 and later to abandon it when it proved 
an economic disaster without blaming anyone for the error. 


This absolute monopoly of political initiative is accom- 
panied by absolute irresponsibility. The leaders do not have 
to account to anyone for their mistakes, however tragic 
these may be. The Romanian regime began the Danube- 
Black Sea canal project and then stopped it without hold- 
ing anyone at the top responsible. In the early 1950s the 
same regime announced that it would build a subway 
in Bucharest; a propaganda campaign was begun and so- 
cialist-realist writers, the author among them, were invited 
to describe the beautiful subway of the future. Shortly after- 
ward the project proved impossible because of the swampy 
ground upon which the city is built, and it was quietly 
dropped. Where the masses do not feel acutely the lack of 
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The manager’s graphs: ‘’Budget—Time on the Job—Plan Fulfillment.” 
, April 27, 1961 


Dikobraz (Prague 


information and the need to criticize, where millions or 
hundreds of millions of peasants do not care at all about 
national affairs, the fact that something is ridiculous or 
absurd does not matter. It is this immense reserve of mass 


* cLerK: Sir, I thank God, I have been so well brought up that 
I can write my name. 
ALL: He hath confessed! Away with him! He’s a villain and a 
traitor! 
caDE: Away with him, I say! Hang him with his pen and ink- 
horn about his neck. 
HENRY VI, Part II 





resignation and of mass political unconsciousness, inherited 
from an ancient rural life, that explains and makes possible 
the absolute rights and privileges of the rulers. 

We are not speaking here of particular acts, but of the 
general way in which things are done. Surely no Western 
student of Communist society believes today that the much- 
advertised “innovations” such as Stakhanovism are actually 
initiated by the individuals with whose names they are cou- 
pled. They are decided upon at some high level of the 
Party, often in the Politburo itself, and Party workers ap- 
proach the man or the team and “suggest” to them that 
they take the initiative. With a little persuasion and some 
inappropriate reward it is easily done. Then a massive 
propaganda and agitation campaign is started, built around 
the names of the people who were chosen. 

The Party, of course, gets the credit for every success. 
This sometimes goes to a ludicrous extreme, as shown by 
the statements of the cosmonauts in which the guiding 
hand of the Party seems to have replaced the grace of God. 
For more ordinary illustrations we may take recent issues 
of the Romanian Party newspaper Scinteia. In Number 
5,196 we are told about the work of the Timpuri Noi (“New 
Times”) metallurgical plant in Bucharest: “The significant 
achievements obtained in the way of higher quality, higher 
productivity and more economy in materials by the plant’s 
workers and technicians . . . are good measures due to the 
political and organizational work of the Party commit- 
tee... .” Number 5,245 reports that “the basic [Party] or- 
ganizations of the economic and administrative units in 
the city of Media have improved their work in the field of 
guiding economic activity. The results were not slow to 
appear. In the first half of the year the factories of Media 
delivered 10,904,000 lei worth of high-quality industrial 
goods above their plan targets.” 

Thus all progress is credited first to the Party as a whole 
—to “the Central Committee and Comrade X personally” as 
the ritual runs—and in specific cases to the local Party cell 
or committee. But while the Party as a whole is above re- 
sponsibility, since it is infallible and “knows the laws of 
history,” the medium and low-grade Party workers are 
strictly responsible to the Party. That responsibility is, how- 
ever, an inner Party matter; the recently purged Party dig- 
nitaries in the Ukraine and in some Central Asian repub- 
lics were not expected to justify themselves before anybody 
other than Mr. Khrushchev. We shall see later on that re- 
sponsibility always has a double nature in Communist poli- 
tics 


The Cautious Cadres 


oo PARTY WORKER'S responsibility is never immediate: 
it is always, so to speak, of the second degree. He is a 
transmitter and enforcer of orders, not the man directly re- 
sponsible for fulfilling them. Only in grave cases is the 
Party worker punished along with the factory manager or 
the collective farm chairman who have not fulfilled their 
plan targets. The Party network extends over the whole 
country, into every factory, farm and enterprise. The Party 
officials can criticize the economic functionaries and even 
remove them. Thus the fundamental irresponsibility of the 


“If | don’t raise the level of production, | shall be publicly exposed.” 
Sturshel (Sofia), September 1, 1961 


Party leadership filters down through the whole apparatus. 
For managerial people this has two agonizing consequences: 
first, the evasion of responsibility, and second, the contra- 
dictory instructions given by the Party workers. 


The normal reaction of the manager or the administrator 
is to secure clearance from the corresponding level of the 
Party apparatus for every step undertaken. At the same 
time, the Party workers do not want to commit themselves 
more than absolutely necessary in order to avoid punish- 
ment and criticism from their superiors. So the manager 
is sent away with the suggestion that he perform his duties 
without asking others to bear his burdens for him. The 
Party worker finds a good line of retreat in “advice” or 
“suggestions” which convey the Party’s orders but leave 
the ultimate responsibility on the shoulders of the man- 
ager; in case of a failure it would be a very clumsy Party 
worker who couldn’t argue that he had advised the proper 
course to take but had not been listened to. 

Advice is often given, but criticism is continuous. By 
means of criticism, even petty or unreasonable criticism 
(and as often as possible double-edged and with built-in 
lines of retreat for the critic), the Party worker is able to 
cover himself against similar criticism from his superior; 
this goes on all the way up the ladder to the top; Marxist- 
Leninist theory is in practice so vague and elastic (as 
currently demonstrated by the foreign policy of the USSR) 
that it can be employed against almost anybody and any- 
thing. For this reason, Party workers are characterized by 
the utmost caution. The policy of the Party is less important 
to them, naturally, than their own careers. Vague criticism, 
vague but cheerful advice, and demagoguery are the custom- 
ary tools of that “political and organizational leadership” 
to which every success is publicly credited. 

To the manager, the vagueness of the instructions he 
receives from the Party is only one source of his woes. 
Even more agonizing are the contradictory instructions 
which he sometimes receives in rapid succession. Early in 
1961, Scinteia criticized the tendency to stock excess mate- 
rial in factories to ensure a regular supply. In its July 20 
issue the same paper criticized the Aninoasa coal mine for 
not having more than a one-day supply of fir timber for 





lining galleries, while it had a five-month supply of beech 
timber for other purposes (to which the newspaper saw no 
objection). Industrial managers are long past being sur- 
prised at such petty contradictions. But the ungainly Party 
machine sometimes does much worse. Thus in 1958, it ap- 
peared that foreign trade was seriously unbalanced, because 
other Communist countries were not prepared to accept 
and pay for all the goods that the Romanian planners had 
assigned them. The difficulty was overcome by not pay- 
ing the bonuses and premiums in the factories, thus cutting 
workers’ pay to the basic rate (the official excuse was 
that the funds were needed for housing). Suddenly, what 
had been previously described as an important material in- 
centive for the workers turned into a squandering of public 
funds. Until then, some enterprises which had overfulfilled 
their plans had received considerable money which they 
were able to spend on bonuses and social assistance. Now, 
the management of the building site at the big Bicaz dam 
was indicted for “squandering” in this way the people’s 
money. On a much more modest scale, the author, who 
was the manager of a financially successful unit, was se- 
verely criticized for having awarded important sums in 
bonuses to the employees. Probably in the first case, and 
certainly in the second, no law had been broken; but the 
same Party workers who approved these practices yesterday 
attacked them savagely—and solemnly—today. 


While there is much vagueness and contradiction, there 
are also cases where Party workers give very explicit direc- 
tions to the people engaged in production. On May 30, 
1961, Scinteta published a report on the exemplary work 
of Comrade Ion Danes, a local Party secretary. He was 
shown inspecting collective farms, asking a farm chairman 
when he intended to start the field work, talking to farm- 
ers personally, and finally organizing a lecture on agronomy. 
“Is it by chance,” wrote Scinteia, “that the collective farms 
[in that locality] finished near the top?” Comrade Danes 
observed that one farm was building an expensive stable. 
He “directed the basic organization to suggest to the farm’s 
council that the stable be built with local materials”—and 
thus the new stable proved to be half as expensive as 
planned. In the news item about the Timpuri Noi plant 
mentioned above, readers were told that, “based upon the 
right to control administrative activity,’ the Party commit- 
tee “analyzed, starting from a report made by the techni- 
cal-administrative management” the carrying-out of certain 
measures and “made recommendations in order to speed 
their completion.” At the Steagul Rosu (“Red Banner” 
factory in Brasov, according to the August 10 issue of 
Scinteia, “the action plans of the basic organizations exam- 
ine concrete measures for applying and extending advanced 
processes according to the specific conditions of each sec- 
tion.” From stable-building and weed-plucking to elabo- 
rate metallurgical processes, the Party workers give direct 
and clear-cut instructions. 


What about the farm chairmen, what about the factory 
managers and engineers? Here, it would seem, is an obvious 
interference with their responsibilities. The report about 
the Steagul Rosu factory quoted above continues by saying: 
“Thus it happens that the achievements 


in applying 


“How many times do | get kicked before | win another victory?” 
Polityka (Warsaw), March 25, 1961 


advanced technology also resulted from the measures 
initiated by the Party committee and the Party basic or- 
ganizations, which directed the management to encourage 
innovation.” Seldom does one of these newspaper reports 
mention the management, and if it does it is usually to 
portray the management in the role of an obedient pupil. 
The use of the word “also” in the sentence above shows 
the confusion of responsibility and authority so charac- 
teristic in Communist society. The role of the managers and 
technicians is de-emphasized as much as possible, while the 
role of the Party organization and Party worker is over- 
emphasized. 


The Real Organizers 


ARTY WORKERS thus become meddlers and nuisances 

to those engaged in the difficult tasks of everyday life. 
The peasant who is bullied each year to sow and to harvest 

things he would do anyway and which he has been doing 
for over a thousand years—is likely to look with scorn 
and revulsion upon the busybodies from the local organiza- 
tion. The skilled worker, the technician, the engineer and 
the manager are likely to feel strongly that Party workers 
as a class are quite dispensable. 

Party propaganda is designed to mislead as to the relative 
importance of the Party functionaries and the real organ- 
izers of production. We have seen that few words are wasted 
upon such ordinary people as managers and technicians. 
Let us see how foremen in the factories are treated. On 
September 14, 1961, Scinteia wrote, concerning some fore- 
men and their assistants in 2 textile plant, that “to a great 
extent, the achievement of the planned tasks . 
on the competence they show in their work. 
about the trade union council? 


. depends 
.’ What 
“Good production results 
are also partly due to the work of the trade union.” The 
words “partly” and “also” are part of the semantic pattern 
by which the whole idea of authority and responsibility is 
confused: in Communist propaganda. No one will deny that 
various factors contribute to the performance of an econ- 
omy or a society, but certainly the role of the Party worker 





is overstated in comparison with that of the foremen and 
perhaps also of the trade union council. 

The fact is that even a state-run economy can function 
perfectly well without the apparatus of a totalitarian Party 
behind it; even if some political prodding may be neces- 
sary in the early period of forced industrialization, it be- 
comes less and less necessary as the economy matures. A 
free press and a free parliamentary system would work more 
effectively and less expensively than the Party apparatus 
does—leaving aside the value of freedom itself. There 
would remain the natural diseases of bureaucracy of course, 
but their cure is not within the scope of this article. In fair- 
ness we must add that if the Party apparatus were to dis- 
appear, its place would have to be taken by the new man- 
agerial middle class which is still a long way from social 
and political maturity. 

We can now grasp the ful' meaning of a sentence in 
Milovan Diilas’s book The New Class. He writes that 
“society, as well as the executive organs of the state appara- 
tus, constantly and vigilantly oppose the oligarchy.” But why 
do they oppose it? One reason is that the Communist upper 
class has a romantic, irrational approach to the main prob- 
lems of society, while the middle class has a pragmatic and 
rational approach to them. While the apparatchiks tend 
to impose upon reality a pattern created in their dog- 
matic and metaphysical minds, the managers, technicians, 
intellectuals and skilled workers who live in direct contact 
with reality would prefer to adjust the pattern of organiza- 
tion to fit the reality they know. Their initiative would not 
come from an abstract dream of a new society based upon 
an economy not yet in existence or still in the process of de- 
velopment, but would stem from the actual possibilities of 
a new industrial class society, and would tend to improve 
this society in ordinary, human ways. There is a perpetual 
conflict between the factual attitudes of this new class and 
the frenzied, voluntaristic drive of their bosses. The fighting 
technique of the rulers is to reject responsibility and to 
monopolize initiative; it is also to overburden their sub- 
jects—the managers and executives—with a double re- 
sponsibility. 

The double responsibility which distinguishes the upper 
layers of the middle class—and, indeed, the middle class in 
general—consists in being responsible not only to their ad- 
ministrative superiors but to the Party as well. The man- 
agerial responsibility is as total and absolute as is the Party’s 
irresponsibility. Since the latter reaches the limits of ab- 
surdity, the responsibility of the managers is likewise car- 
ried to absurd extremes. While this generalization applies 
to scientists, creative artists and other sectors of the middle 
class, it is most apparent in the case of the industrial man- 
agers. 


The Hammer and the Anvil 


” AN ESSAY published by the Listener (London) on July 
13, 1961, Professor Alec Nove discussed the “Pressure 
to Achieve the Impossible” in Soviet agriculture. I would 
assert that the pressure to achieve the impossible is a gen- 
eral phenomenon characteristic of all aspects of Com- 


munist society—economic, cultural and educational. It is 


the pressure exerted by a voluntaristic group psychology 
upon the social strata directly beneath the group. It is, 
if we may say so, the pressure of Utopia upon reality. Mr. 
Nove shows, in the light of this year’s purge of Soviet Party 
and state officials who had faked agricultural statistics and 
been otherwise remiss in their duties, that the provincial 
Party secretaries are caught between the hammer of ab- 
surd demands from high above and the anvil of what is ac- 
tually possible. But while the Party officials are certainly 
under heavy pressure, the real victims are the agricultural 
managers, sovkhoz directors and kolkhoz chairmen—in gen- 
eral, the managers. Many a factory or agricultural man- 
ager will be fired before the lowest provincial secretary is 
removed or demoted, because it is upon the former that the 
blame is usually placed. Perhaps it is more accurate to 
compare the Party worker to the striking surface of the 
hammer, which itself may be crushed if the anvil is too 
hard—if reality is too distant from Utopia. 


The irrational manner of thinking typical of the Com- 
munist oligarchy does not admit the impossible, but tries 
to find unexploited human or material resources which 
may yield the desired result. Thus Scinteia, on July 6, 
criticized the weaving mill Tudor Vladimirescu in Bucha- 
rest for delivering synthetic textiles. Ob- 
viously embarrassed, the chief engineer avoided answering 
and, evading the core of the matter, invoked various ob- 
jective reasons’—namely, that the raw material furnished 
by another factory had been of poor quality. The reporter 
then asserted that other conditions—bad organization, poor 
technical control and a lack of interest on the part of some 
engineers in training their workers—had been responsi- 
ble. But he did not deny that the other factory had fur- 
nished poor material. The chief engineer had to be re- 
buked whether he was right or wrong. On the other hand, 
if the mill were to produce new and better fabrics, the 
credit would go “in great part” to the local Party organi- 
zation. The chief engineer would be ignored, the foreman 
would be lightly complimented, and the trade union coun- 
cil would also be mentioned in order to confuse the issue 
of responsibility. 


defective 


An article in the same paper on September 14 did not 
stop with innuendoes; it headed one section, “When One 
Hides Behind Objective Reasons.” One of the favorite 
critical devices is to reject any explanation for a failure 
grounded upon external factors, and to pin the responsibil- 
ity upon “subjective,” inner reasons: lack of zeal, lazi- 
ness, dishonesty, and hostility to socialism, to the Party and 
to the people. In fact, it is a general rule in Communist 
public life that objective reasons cannot be used to excuse 
failure. It is easy to imagine the mental anguish of the 
manager who must always be one hundred percent success- 
ful. He is all the more beset in that success is not measured 
in concrete terms of sales and income, as in the West, but 
in the abstract formulae of plan fulfillment. From this 
arises, of course, the great temptation to report false fig- 
ures, to emphasize quantity rather than quality, and to 
engage in the other managerial sins that are endemic in 
Communist countries and upon which the ministries and 
other top echelons often wink. 





It would be wrong to blame the state and enterprise 
officials for these dishonest practices. They are only human, 
and they labor under irrational demands put upon them by 
Party bureaucrats who have no knowledge of the problems 
they must struggle with. The obvious consequence is that 
managers tend to protect themselves. The official fetish of 
economic growth is secretly countered, in administrative 
and managerial practice, by passivity. A cynical saying in 
Romania goes: “He who doesn’t work doesn’t risk mis- 
takes.” To understand the real meaning of this, one must 
know that in official slang the word “mistake” has an omi- 
nous sound. A man who makes mistakes is a man in danger 
of losing his job. “Political mistake” sounds even worse: 
the culprit will very probably lose his job soon. A capital- 
ist bureaucracy may be no more tolerant of mistakes, but 
it measures them in concrete terms of money or business, 
while the only comparable thing in a Communist economy 
is failure to achieve certain plan figures—and these are 
easier to manipulate. As to political mistakes, they are so 
vague and so various that all the phrase really means is that 
the person has lost favor with some high Party official. 

There is much criticism in Romanian public life of the 
“escape from responsibility” (fuga de respundere), but the 
ruling class has never tried to solve the problem by finding 
some device to encourage managers and civil servants to 
take responsibility. On the contrary, the punishment of 
“mistakes” tends to create a defensive pattern of behavior 
on the part of the managers. It is a psychological law that 
swift motion is more noticeable to the eye than slow mo- 
tion, that an increase is more readily observed than a de- 
crease. In social behavior, initiative is noticed when pas- 
sivity is not. In all bureaucracies, especially in the Com- 
munist, more people are punished for having done some- 
thing than for not having done anything. Thus a selective 
process tends to expel from the managerial stratum all the 
restless, active, bold elements and to leave a sediment of 
inert, cautious bureaucrats. Those are the men who really 
run the Communist economies. 


Future of the Middle Class 


a aco the ruling class chose between alternatives: 
mass initiative, and centralized control from above. It 
chose the latter, and in so doing, it rejected efficiency. In 
the thinking of the apparatchiks there is a refusal or an in- 
ability to understand what is meant by efficiency. Nobody 
may be given a free hand to do anything. Control is always 
put before initiative. Acts are subject to close scrutiny 
every step of the way, and it is less important that they be 
successful than that they be controlled by both the superior 
administrative level and by the corresponding Party level. 
Despite an oft-expressed desire to encourage initiative, 
which is probably sincere, the official instinct to control and 
supervise everything is more powerful. This constant med- 
dling by the Party officials is a brake on development in 
every field of national activity—except perhaps those most 
directly and obviously related to military power. 

This all-pervasive control is bad enough in industry and 
agriculture. It is even worse in the so-called ideological 
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field. We may assume that the rulers sincerely wish that 
science, the arts and education flourish, but here the 
analogy of the accelerator and the brake applies even more. 
The control is concerned not only with material objects but 
also with mental factors. Biology is to be enhanced, but it 
must not contradict the Marxist principle that environment 
is the conditioning factor, so geneticists must accept the dic- 
tatorship of Mr. Lysenko. Sociology and economics, like- 
wise, should progress; but they must not depart from the 
Marxist framework. History must not recognize Russian de- 
feats or setbacks, nor Machiavellian policies on the part of 
Russian rulers. Theoretical physics must not cast any doubt 
upon the ideas set forth in Lenin’s Materialism and Em- 
piriocriticism; although rocketry and astronautics and 
astronomy have made considerable progress, there has been 
no Russian contribution to theoretical physics comparable 
to those of the nineteenth century. Literature must be 
optimistic, eschewing love stories because passionate love 
does not fit the category of the socially useful, and because 
it focuses mental and emotional life in the wrong direction. 


It is a case of spontaneity of life versus control, and at 
the same time of efficiency versus irrationality. The West 
has made a cult of freedom and independence; it has al- 
lowed business and culture to go their own ways, with the 
result that in most fields of social life there is a relatively 
high level of efficiency. There is, of course, the problem of 
values; this has been the subject of much discussion by 
people in the West who feel that life lacks a purpose. In 
the Communist world, on the other hand, values are set 
dogmatically and social activity is rigidly controlled; the 
result has been a comparatively low level of efficiency. 

Many Western achievements are admired by the Com- 
munist ruling class, which has attempted to imitate them 
through its own methods; setting planned goals and prod- 
ding the producers—economic and cultural—to attain them. 
More and better things must be planned and produced, 
and if the producers fail, it is their fault and not that of the 
system. This cheating on responsibility is obvious in the 
case of the factory manager who is rebuked for failing to 
achieve his target although he was not furnished with the 
necessary raw materials. It is also true in the case of a poet 
who is rebuked for failing to write a love poem, although 
he is asked at the same time to make his poems odes to the 
Party program and criticized for concentrating on individ- 
ual emotions. The life of a horse which is spurred on and 
reined in at the same time is not an enviable one. 


The problem of responsibility and initiative leads us back 
to the class problem. The absurd conception of responsibil- 
ity and the deep inability to understand efficiency are char- 
acteristic of a ruling class born out of a bureaucratic, 
agrarian society which has not been conditioned for 
the problems of a modern industrial society. The only 
stratum of society which is in contact with modern indus- 
trial reality is the new middle class, which fortunately is 
likely to grow as industrialization goes on. It is difficult to 
predict the final outcome in detail, but it is reasonable to 
expect that the technology of the twentieth century will 
impose the mentality it requires upon every field of life, as it 
has already done in the West. 





One of the numerous trials at the state court in the Czechoslovak capital involving crimes of “treason and espionage” during the Stalinist era. 
Svet v Obrazech (Prague), June 17, 1950 
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Lawyers in the “New Society” 


Once independent members of an old and free profession, lawyers in the East 


European ‘‘Peoples’ Democracies”” are now paid employees of the all-powerful state. 


— SINCE THE RISE of the legal profession in the late 
middle ages, lawyers have generally enjoyed a position 
of privilege and prestige in Europe. The law was a re- 
stricted profession limited to those men and later women 
who could fulfill the strict educational requirements and a 
long period of apprenticeship. Like that of their colleagues 
in the teaching profession, their fate has often been deter- 
mined by the age in which they lived and by the type of 
society that needed their services. In revolutionary France, 
for example, lawyers were purged and the study of law 
discontinued until Napoleon found that no system of gov- 
ernment could function without a professional group of 
legal experts and a legal code. Likewise in 1917 the Bol- 
sheviks attempted to abolish the entire profession until the 
mounting accumulation of social problems forced Stalin 
to create a new class of lawyers and a new legal code.’ The 
state was not going to “wither away,” at least for a time; 
meanwhile, it had to grow stronger. In Eastern Europe 
another drastic reorganization of the legal profession took 
place between 1945-48, when the Soviet-dominated regimes 
swept away the “ideological fictions’ of the rule of law. 

Like the Jacobins and the Bolsheviks, the East European 
Communists accused all lawyers of being tools of the ex- 
ploiting classes and began a systematic destruction of the 
legal profession. Thousands of lawyers were forced to give 
up their profession and find other jobs. Many were jailed 
and a few executed. But partly because of the degree of 
respect that many lawyers enjoyed in the prewar years 
and partly because of the traditional refusal of many 
people in Eastern Europe to accept Russian ideas which 
they considered inferior, the job of discrediting the old 
and building a new legal profession has not progressed. 
Today the entire profession languishes between official 
pressure to institutionalize “socialist legality” and public 
reluctance to reject old values. 

In each of the satellite countries the situation is natu- 
rally different in degree, but the overall picture is the same, 
with the possible exception of Poland. If a man still works 
as a lawyer he is generally poorer than his former univer- 
sity acquaintances who chose other careers, enjoys fewer 
privileges than many industrial workers, and labors under 
the suspicious scrutiny of the regime, whether or not he is 
a member of the Communist Party or a member of the 
state prosecutor's staff. Generally he has no freedom to 
choose clients, cases, or practice where he wishes, and fre- 
quently he finds himself working with or for “colleagues” 
in the lawyer’s collective for whom any or all educa- 


tional requirements may be waived in keeping with the 
proletarianization of the profession. 


The Legal Consciousness of Marx 


” ALL OF THE BLOC COUNTRIES the steps taken to com- 

munize the judiciary and the legal profession were vir- 
tually the same. Government decrees abolished private 
practice and set up regional collectives and cooperatives 
whose members had to pass rigid screening tests drawn up 
by the government to determine their “political reliability.” 
The bar associations were abolished and the “new” bars 
placed under the control of the Ministry of Justice. If a 
lawyer passed his screening test, he was assigned to one of 
the cooperatives (usually from 10 to 20 members) whose 
administrators assigned work, collected fees. paid operating 
expenses and distributed salaries. In all of the satellite 
countries lawyers are also subject to disciplinary penalties 
for receiving any remuneration directly from the client in 
excess of the fee fixed by the cooperative, although many 
are forced to do so in order to buy the things they need. 

Membership in a lawyers’ collective, on the other hand, 
offers no degree of security. Many cases have been re- 
ported, particularly in Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, of 
lawyers being fired from the collectives, either as a result 
of a new administrative reform or because the lawyers, 
engaged as defense counsels, had withheld information 
from the Ministry of Justice during the investigation phase 
of a case.* Although it is sometimes required that a defend- 
ant have legal counsel, few attorneys ever try to oppose a 
conviction but work rather for the mitigation of the sen- 
tence. In some cases defense counsels have even been 
known to compete with the prosecution in proving the 
guilt of the defendant. 

Since the Communist seizure of power, the abolition of 
private enterprise and the gradual replacement of 
the concepts of Corpus Juris Romani by the “revolutionary 
legal consciousness” of Marx have virtually removed the 
basis for the kind of civil case that made up the bulk of a 
lawyer’s work before the war. The intrusion of the state 
into all relationships of “private law” and the state’s free- 
dom to abrogate private contracts in the interests of social 
justice have generally limited the scope of litigation to 
criminal and divorce cases, damage suits for accidents, 
negligence and economic crimes. Penal cases occupy about 
80 percent of the lawyers’ time since industrial conflicts 





and disputes between cooperatives and the state are often 
settled by an administrative order. 

With regard to the judiciary, the absence of judicial re- 
view——expressly forbidden in the 


interpretative 


arbitration or 


Polish constitution—the 
Party and the direct, 
strict control of the bench and the prosecution staff by the 
Minister of Justice have taken away the independence 
of judges. This is not surprising since all authoritarian 
regimes have considered the control of the 


tasks. In most of these 


functions of the 


judiciary one 


of their primary 


countries the 
judges are “elected” by various Peoples’ Committees, by the 
legislature or are popularly “elected.” In effect, these ap- 
by the Party administrators. A partial 
innovation has been the widespread use of lay judges who, 
without legal training, education or judicial experience, are 


allowed to occupy the bench 


pointments are made 


together with learned 
Jury trials, which existed in all of these countries, 
have been uniformly 


judges 


abolished, and administrative courts, 
where they existed, have also disappeared. 


Czechoslovakia 


ie CZECHOSLOVAKIA the final ee for reorgan- 


izing the legal profession were made i 
National J 


bureaus” 


1 1951 when the 
Assembly enacted a law setting up “legal advice 
Each bureau has a chief 
who is responsible for the management of the overall oper- 
ation. Official rates of compensation for all types of cases 
are determined by the Minister of Justice, and a system of 
fixed minimum salaries has been set up. 
statute, 


all over the country. 


According to the 
a Czechoslovak citizen with a 
legal education, of the proper moral and political qualifi- 
cations, have served a two year apprenticeship and have 
The Minister of Jus- 


a lawyer must be 


passed a professional examination. 


J 
. 
, 
, 


Juvenile delinquents and their parents in a Hungarian courtroom. 


Beke es Szabadsog (Budapest), April 11, 1956 


tice may, however, waive all of these qualifications in nom- 
inating members to the bureaus.‘ No lawyer may practice 
privately or receive more than the required fee for his 
work, nor is he permitted to engage in outside occupations 
aside from professional writing for which he may be paid. 

Case fees established by the Minister of Justice are usu- 
ally so low that an attorney must earn premiums for extra 
work. The premiums differ, for they are determined by 
the individual bureaus located in each district. 
often vary, 


Salaries 
depending on location; 
operating expenses. 


income is applied to 
Lawyers in Prague normally do better 
than their colleagues in the provinces, but on the average, 
the Czechoslovak lawyer probably receives less than 
2000 koruny per month including premiums, which is less 
than the wage of a skilled miner, foreman or military 


officer. 


Spiritual Reorganization 


In 1952 the first national meeting of the newly organ- 
ized legal profession took place in Prague. The Minister 
of Justice, Stefan Rais, declared that the new legal advice 
bureaus had done a good job in reorganizing the profes- 
sion but cautioned that work was still to be done in the 
“spiritual reorganization of the profession.” According to 
Rais, the attorney must not always fight for his client if 
the client’s interests are purely egoistic. He must rather 
defend the client in harmony with the interests of society. 
“We must,” he added, “master the techniques of Marxism- 
Leninism, lean on the only correct and truthful science in 
the world, Soviet legal science, and stamp out bourgeois 
individualism in the legal profession.”® 

This has been the general tone taken since then in the 
many addresses and editorials on the legal profession. 
Many of its “bourgeois elements” have been eliminated 
one newspaper reported in 1956 that there were only 800 
lawyers left in the whole Republic out of a prewar num- 
ber of 5000) ,° but the job is far from finished. The press 
has frequently described the failure of reform in the legal 
profession by reporting trials of lawyers “who have failed 
to understand socialist legality.” Many have been fired for 
withholding information or for defending “déclassé” ele- 
ments of society or for helping their clients conceal prop- 
erty which had not been surrendered when their businesses 
were nationalized. In one such case, reported in January 
1959, an attorney's client had sold his goods to a coopera- 
tive which was not permitted to make payments to a pri- 
vate person. The client instructed that the money be paid 
to his lawyer’s legal advice bureau, number 7, in Prague, 
which disposed of the money according to the client’s in- 
structions. The attorney in this case, the head of the 
bureau, was brought to court and sentenced to three and 
one half years in prison for illegal practices.’ 

The government has also found it necessary to comment 
on the practice by some legal bureaus of promoting un- 
necessary legal processes in order to collect more fees. A 
Prague satirical weekly carried an article on the practice 
of urging people to sue one another on the slightest provo- 
cation and of persuading married couples to seek divorce. 
In reply, a government spokesman wrote that, on the con- 





trary, most lawyers in the country “had freed themselves 
from the profit motive.”* 

Whether or not human nature has changed in the new 
Czechoslovakia, attorneys are finding fewer opportunities 
to develop a profitable practice. For example, the govern- 
ment officially claims that legal aid cannot be denied to 
anyone even if he has no money to pay the standard fee. 
In this case the state guarantees a token fee. The state also 
enables agricultural cooperatives to receive legal help at 
reduced rates according to the cooperative’s ability to pay. 
In some cases the fee may be waived altogether. The 
Ministry of Agriculture recently explained that the agri- 
cultural departments of the District National Committees 
did not have the facilities to handle complicated legal 
cases arising out of insurance claims and damage suits. 
Local legal advice bureaus have been directed to handle 
these cases and to set up working seminars devoted to the 
minor problems of agricultural cooperatives. According to 
the Ministry, limited consultations are given free of charge, 
and in the case of court action the legal bureau may be 
asked to accept only 25 percent of the normal compensa- 
tion.® 


Bulgaria 


AS IN Czecnos.ovakia, the Bulgarian pattern for the 

reorganization of the legal profession also followed the 
Soviet example. Lawyers’ collectives were organized in 
1944 and were given the same name as the Soviet collec- 
tives. The bar was replaced by the Collegium of 
Attorneys under the Minister of Justice who had the 
power to expel or admit members, and courses of instruc- 
tion for the existing law schools were prepared under the 
Ministry’s direction. All lawyers were rigidly screened for 
their political reliability.*® 

The average lawyers’ collective in Bulgaria has about 20 
members. Each district of the country must have at least 
two such collectives. Unlike the practice in Czechoslovakia, 
citizens do not have the right to choose their own lawyer. 
Fees are fixed by law, and a maximum salary has also been 
determined, although the figure is virtually meaningless. 
Provided they enjoy cordial relations with the Ministry of 
Justice, attorneys in Sofia probably have the opportunity of 
making about 2000 leva per month, approximately the 
monthly salary of a university professor. Even if they earn 
the maximum (about 3000 leva), special taxes applying to 
the legal profession reduce this sum to about 2000 leva." 
Most lawyers, however, especially those who work outside 
of the capital, never reach this level. 

There are at present about 5,500 lawyers in Bulgaria, 
but more than half of this number are newly graduated 
lawyers educated in the curriculum established after the 
war. The collectives are managed by a secretary who is 
usually a Communist Party member. Another member of 
the group keeps strict records of all business transactions, 
since the law provides for severe penalties in cases of 
mistakes, omissions, violations and negligence.’? Cases 
handled by the cooperatives consist largely of suits involv- 
ing misappropriation of money, divorce, and damage suits 
between collectives, although many of these latter cases 


are frequently settled by arbitration. All legal consulta- 
tions have been assigned a fixed fee, even oral consulta- 
tions. The largest fees are awarded in criminal cases, but 
most of the income of a cooperative is provided by notary 
fees and other incidental charges. 


Romania 


i ips INTRODUCTION of the Soviet legal system imme- 

diately barred from practicing thousands of lawyers who 
had been educated before the war. Hundreds of judges 
were removed and replaced by lay judges who had no legal 
training, and many were forced either to take jobs as legal 
consultants to state enterprises or to leave the profession 
Since the law requires that each person must be defended 
in court, there is a group which still functions as defense 
counsels, but generally these counsels avoid any cases 
The reluctance of 
the Romanian government to publish new laws makes 
it frequently impossible to defend the 
criminal case and often defendants are 


even remotely connected with politics 


accused in a 

given sentences 
about which no prior information has been available. In 
keeping with a traditional secrecy, the Romanian govern- 
ment has released little information concerning the num- 
ber of lawyers now practicing in Romania, the manner of 
their compensation, or the training of law students. The 
standard of living of lawyers in Romania is lower than 
in the other satellites, probably not because of the altered 
legal structure, but rather because of the low economic 
level of all segments of the population. 


Hungary 


PREWAR Huncary the largest proportion of university 

graduates became lawyers, causing concern even before 
the Communist takeover.’ 
their university colleagues, were permitted to hold jobs 


Law students, unlike many of 


while attending school, and many students were attracted 
to the profession, which was generally regarded as a sure 
way to improve one’s social position. By 1941, about one- 
third of all university diplomas were awarded to law 
graduates, most of whom could find good-paying jobs 
either in government or in private commercial enterprises. 
Since 1945, however, the revolutionary changes introduced 
by the government have reduced the number of law schools 
from 7 to 4, have decreased the number of professional 
judges to one-fifth of the prewar number and have forced 
about 50 percent of the attorneys educated prior to 1945 
to find other jobs.** 

As in the other satellite countries, the bar association 
was reorganized and collectives were formed. 
Nothing can be found in official sources to reveal the 
subtle and sometimes open pressure put on attorneys to 
join the collectives, but the importance of the collectives 
as representing a “more advanced form of legal activity” 
has been stressed and the advantages of membership are 
clearly emphasized.** The new bar association, for ex- 
ample, obtained food ration cards for members of the 
collectives, and during the housing shortage the bar re- 


lawyers’ 





ceived guarantees that the collectives would receive office 
space, that members would not be deprived of their dwell- 
ings and that representation of governmental and coopera- 
tive enterprises in lawsuits would be reserved for them. 


Later, members of the collectives received considerable tax 


advantages, inasmuch as they paid only a 6 percent income 


tax on their earnings (subsequently reduced to 4 percent 
,"° while independent lawyers paid 
from 6 percent of their net income (when this figure did 
not exceed the wage of an unskilled worker 


of 80 percent 


of their total receipts 


to a Maximum 


The Purges 


The training of new legal cadres began almost at once, 
and by 1949 most of the textbooks in the law schools had 
been replaced by Soviet texts. As in Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria, lay judges without any previous legal training 
were appointed to the courts and to state and municipal 
posts. These initial pressures on the entire profession pro- 
duced a considerable demoralization throughout the coun- 
try. The effect may well have been that initially desired 
by the regime, but when the time came to build up a new 
corps of lawyers to deal with the new code of “socialist 
legality,” only very few young people could be persuaded 
to prepare for a law career, in spite of government scholar- 
ships and light work loads. Following the suppression of 
the Revolt in 1956, the Kadar regime decided to reform the 
system of legal education 


again, broadening the 


curricula and lengthening the course of study from 4 to 5 


once 


A woman judge in a Polish “People’s Court.” 
Zielony Sztandar (Warsaw), March 12, 1961 


years, and reintroducing studies in international law which 
had been absent for 10 years. 

A new statute dealing with the Hungarian bar was passed 
into law in March 1958 in an effort to restore a degree of 
order to the profession which had, like all others, suffered 
from the shock of the revolt and the fierce repressive 
measures that followed. The new law provided for the 
re-establishment of regional bar associations whose officers 
were picked by the Minister of the Interior, and a new 
purge began. A committee of 5 trusted lawyers in each 
county undertook a screening operation, and an additional 
number of prewar lawyers were removed from the newly 
restored cooperatives (abolished by the revolutionary gov- 
ernment), having been found “unfit to continue careers in 
the legal profession.”** 

As might be expected, an official dismissal of this type 
was tantamount to blacklisting. Expelled lawyers could 
not find comparable jobs, and many state enterprises were 
loathe to hire these undesirables. Many were compelled to 
seek laborers’ jobs on state farms or other unskilled work, 
such as catering in state-run mess halls. Of the 6000 
lawyers practicing in Hungary in 1945, only 2800 remained 
in 1956.*® There are still only half as many lawyers in Hun- 
gary today as there were before the war, although new at- 
torneys have compensated for additional dismissals in 1958. 
They have all been assigned to cooperatives, as they were 
before the Revolt, although the Minister of Justice is em- 
powered under a new statute to grant permission for an 
exceptional lawyer to engage in private practice. In actual 
fact, however, the only private lawyers in Hungary today 
work as legal counselors to foreign legations.”° 

Usually the criterion of “political reliability” determines 
how well or how poorly an attorney is paid. Cases in- 
volving the largest fees are given 
to the most reliable who may seek additional fees from 
the client in addition to a state wage. Generally, the 
average lawyer makes no more than a skilled worker, about 
800 forint per month, although this is a flexible figure.”* 
The fact that compensation for lawyers is inadequate has 
been openly acknowledged by the official Hungarian Law 
Journal which has claimed that the distribution of income 
among lawyers is unsatisfactory and that the lawyers’ 
pension fund should be modified so that lawyers can re- 


treason and espionage 


The Law Journal also revealed that in addition to the 
unpopularity of the cooperatives, the breaks 
In its August 1958 issue, the 
journal ran an unsigned article stating: “There are only 


system 
down from time to time. 


a few hundred lawyers in the country who like the collec- 
tive form of work and who now consider private enterprise 
unimaginable. But there are many hundreds of lawyers, 


perhaps a majority, who, although members of the 
lawyers’ cooperatives, spread dissension, and regard the 
Complaining that 
the attorneys as a group were well represented in the 
“counterrevolution” of 1956, the journal further attested 


that “the moral slackening caused by the counterrevolution 


cooperatives as a compulsory force.” 


affected lawyers’ morals,” and that corruption was rampant. 
The article continued: “It happened recently that a coun- 
sel acting in defense of his client, later found guilty, sought 





A Polish tribunal, showing the professional magistrate flanked by two “lay judges,” who have been brought in to “represent the masses.” 


to falsify the facts by calling false witnesses. Unscrupulous 
people of this sort defraud their clients by demanding 
thousands of forint in excess of legal fees, suggesting that 
with the proper bribes they might receive lighter sentences.” 


Poland 


'HE LAWYERS practicing in the satellite coun- 


vs 


tries, Polish lawyers have most firmly withstood the 
efforts of the Communists to degrade their profession and 
to undermine their individuality. 
the 1953 “thaw” 


Largely as a result of 
and the revolutionary climate of 1956, 
lawyers in Poland now enjoy a degree of prestige and of 
public respect, and a vocal freedom uncommon in the rest 
of the bloc. Although the government has once again 
stepped up its campaign against them, Polish lawyers play 
an important role—insofar as they can under Communism 

as the defenders of individual rights. 

There are now about 6,000 practicing lawyers in Poland 
one per 5000 inhabitants—prewar ratio) not including 
the members of the state prosecutor’s staff.** Nearly 8 
percent of them still practice privately. Some work as legal 
advisers to state enterprises, but by far the largest number 
work in small cooperatives of about 10 members each. 
[hese cooperatives are often nothing more than facades 
for private work and function chiefly as a technical ac- 


commodation to the law. Most of the lawyers in these 


Prawo i Zycie (Warsaw), April 16, 1961 


groups work individually, handle their own special clients 
and frequently accept side fees for extra work. Last year 
Palestra, the monthly journal of the Supreme Council of 
Advocates, estimated that the nominal income of most 
lawyers varied between 5000-8000 zloty per month, which 
compares favorably with high-paying jobs in industry.*® In 
effect, this is an unrealistic figure, for lawyers must pay 
for their own medical expenses and receive no pension or 
paid vacations. The tax law also makes it useless for a 
lawyer to earn more than 5,000 zloty per month.** He must 
also do a considerable amount of time-consuming office 
work himself, such as correspondence, bookkeeping and re- 
search without the help of an assistant. His wife or mem- 
bers of his family frequently help with these tasks, but re- 
ceive no salary. This has openly been acknowledged in the 
press and various organs of the Polish bar itself. 

In spite of the fact that Polish lawyers still preserve a 
measure of independence, the legal profession is not popu- 
lar with students, although there is still widespread re- 
spect for the man who can come through the arduous and 
lengthy courses of instruction. When the government began 
to increase the number of state prosecutors selected from 
among loyal Communists who did not have the prope 
educational background, many people objecte Che state 
lawyers were ridiculed by the people and often shamed by 
the eloquence and erudition of the defense attorneys. 


Many lawyers have continued to gain public respect by 





Until 1949, the baroque building served as Hungary’s Supreme Court. 


their bold stand on national issues. Their role in the state 


trials against the Poznan rioters in 1956 is particularly 
instructive, for it was through their daring that the whole 
world heard public testimony of the terrors of a police 


state.*’ Faced with the threat of continued embarrassment. 
the new regime under Wladyslaw Gomulka’s leadership in- 
troduced liberal reforms restoring a certain amount of 


autonomy to the Polish Bar. Since then many of these 


reforms have been withdrawn, and recently many lawyers 


have become subject to new attacks. 


Kangaroo Courts 


While the Polish government continues to claim that 
the rule of law prevails in Poland, a series of trials for 
economic crimes in the past two years has touched off 
a violent debate on the subject of lawful process. Last 
winter, for example, 


Michal 


the death sentences demanded by the prosecution for a 


three Warsaw lawyers, among them 
srojdes, made impassioned pleas for mitigation of 
group of embezzlers. The trial had been conducted as a 
summary proceeding, thus limiting the prerogatives of the 
In his final summation, Mr. Brojdes likened the 
trial to the kangaroo courts of the Nazi occupation. In 


defense. 


reply, the government slapped a charge of slander on 
Brojdes for which he was tried in July, found guilty and 


sentenced to 3 months in jail But this was not the end 


or 


Now it houses the Institute of History of the Workers’ Movement. 


Hungary (Budapest), July 1953 


of the affair, for Brojdes’ trial produced still another out- 
pouring of criticism by Brojdes’ defense attorney Joachim 
Markowicz. The issue at stake, said Markowicz, was 
whether or not the courts were to be turned into instru- 
ments of executive policy. In another bold summation 
similar to that of his client’s earlier speech, Markowicz 
compared the present spirit of Polish justice to that of the 
Stalinist era and claimed that “if defense lawyers had put 
up more of a fight in the secret tribunals of 1951, some 
innocent men would still be alive.” “But the Polish bar is 
not among the worst,” he continued, “the legal professions 
of Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria have covered 
themselves with shame.”*® For this kind of language the 
court charged Markowicz with insulting the legal pro- 
fessions of friendly countries. Suspended from practice by 
the Ministry of Justice, he now faces possible disbarment 
by the Disciplinary Commission of the Warsaw Lawyers’ 
Guild. 

Suspensions from practice are now fairly common in 
Poland. Early this year the Polish daily Trybuna Ludu 
carried a long article on what the state was doing to com- 
bat the transgressions of lawyers who “violate ethical and 
moral principles and who go beyond the limits of good 
habits in defending economic criminals.” According to 
the article, 13 lawyers had been jailed and 8 dismissed since 
1959, and charges against 33 were still pending. In 1959-60, 
the Ministry of Justice appealed for stricter sentences in 





24 cases which, it claimed, had been settled too leniently.*° 

Since 1956 the entire legal profession has undergone a 
revitalization, and today, in spite of official attempts to 
smother the debate over the rule of law, lawyers play an 
important, if unwelcome role. Judges, for the most part, 
have regained their public prewar reputation for integrity. 
There are, of course, examples of corruption and bribery, 
but they probably amount to no more than are common in 
the rest of the satellites. Since 1958, the Minister of Justice 
has been authorized to intervene in the affairs of the 
various bar associations which had been given considerable 
autonomy in 1956. More recently it has been reported that 
a new “control and verification” process will be imple- 
mented to reorganize the Polish Bar.** 


Old and New Concepts 


In the Soviet Union and the East European satellites 
early attempts to eliminate the professional prosecutor and 
the professional defender and to simplify the problem of 
settling disputes have been abandoned. There could be 
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of eighty-one Communist Parties in November and December 1960, but he “was 
compelled to accept” the results of the meeting after “correct debates had taken place 
during which it became clearly apparent that his views did not find enthusiastic 
support among the participants.” 


[es HoxHa’s main argument was that Khrushchev had sinned against the inter- 

national Communist movement by attempting to force his own views upon all 
of the fraternal Parties. That was why he had attacked the Albanians at the Twenty- 
Second Congress, to which they had not even been invited. “There is only one inter- 
national forum, one international assembly of Communist and Workers’ Parties which, 
after listening in detail to the arguments of a Communist or Workers’ Party whose 
activities are being examined, can judge and give its opinion as to whether its posi- 
tions are right or wrong. But Mr. Khrushchev was afraid to convene such an assembly 
because he was convinced he would not have achieved his aim, that of condemning 
our Workers’ Party. . . . In this way Mr. Khrushchev has also effectively sabotaged 
any future international meeting, because by publicly and unilaterally attacking our 
Party, he has placed the Albanian Workers’ Party in a position of inequality.” 

Hoxha denied, of course, that any “cult of personality” was to be found in Albania 
as Khrushchev had charged. The differences between Tirana and Moscow, he said, 
were in matters of ideology and foreign policy. He confirmed the general opinion 
among Western observers that the chief Albanian motivation is fear of neighboring 
Yugoslavia: “N. Khrushchev and his group made and are making use of the question 
of Stalin and of the cult of personality to prepare the ground for a complete rehabili- 
tation of the revisionist and traitorous clique of Tito, to present it as a ‘victory’ against 
the errors of Stalin and thus to encourage the revisionist renegades to begin on all 
sides their activities against Marxism-Leninism under the demagogic slogans of 
‘anti-Stalinism.’ ” 


fxo™ THis it followed that Khrushchev himself was a revisionist and Titoist at 

heart. Hoxha charged that he did not really want to sign a peace treaty with East 
Germany and was deliberately delaying it from year to year; that he had tried to 
disarm Albania, “a socialist country surrounded on all sides by enemies,” by putting 
forth proposals for the demilitarization of the Balkans; that he had adopted an “oppor- 
tunist” interpretation of peaceful coexistence which gave comfort to the Yugoslavs 


and did not pursue the anti-imperialist struggle with enough vigor; and that he had 
“made the peaceful assumption of powel by the working class an absolute method, 
and the illusion was created that allegedly by a majority in parliament the working 
class and its Communist Party could take power into their hands.” 

These are, in capsule form, the arguments that the Chinese Communists have been 
making against Moscow's policies. Hoxha went further than the Chinese have gone 
in their public pronouncements by attacking Khrushchev’s course ever since the 
Twentieth Congress in 1956. “Our Party did not and does not agree with the criticism 
of Stalin as voiced at the Twentieth Congress and later. ... He has exaggerated many 
of Stalin’s mistakes in a one-sided and tendentious manner, even going so far as to 
make base slanders against him. . . . At the Twentieth CPSU Congress and in Soviet 
propaganda following it, Khrushchev treated the question of the struggle against 
the personality cult in a one-sided manner, forgetting the Leninist teaching on the 
relations between the masses, classes, Parties and leaders. . . . We cannot but state 
that in effect N. Khrushchev, in speaking of the ‘crimes’ committed in the Stalin era, 
is doing a very grave disservice to the Soviet Union and gladdens only the imperialists 
and all the enemies of Communism.” 


‘Ts ATTACK on Stalin was, according to Hoxha, only a device to flatten all opposi- 

tion to Khrushchev’s policies. “The question of the struggle against the personality 
cult has been used by N. Khrushchev to depose Leninism, to prepare the ground for 
the revision of Marxism-Leninism and to propagate his opportunist views on the most 
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important questions of present world evolution and of the international Communist 
movement. N. Khrushchev has also used the Stalin question to strike a blow at the 
solid Marxist-Leninist foundations in the leadership of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in various countries, to intimidate and in the event of resistance even to 
liquidate any person who dares oppose him, to impose silence on the other Parties 
and the various leaders who do not support his revisionist views and his course.” 
Khrushchev had decided to denounce the Albanian leaders only after he had failed 
to destroy them by economic, political and military pressures. “This process started in 
the second half of last year, that is, after the Bucharest meeting. . . . Thus, in the 
economic sphere all the credits granted by the USSR to our country for its third 
five-year plan were cut with the aim of sabotaging the economic plan of our country: 
without any reason at all, the Soviet specialists working in Albania and whom our 
economy greatly needed were withdrawn in a unilateral way, although we had asked 
them officially to stay. By demanding the repayment of old credits starting this year 
although according to existing documents this should start after 1970—the Soviet 
side has almost completely broken off trade relations. All the Albanian students. 
civilian and military, who were studying in the USSR, were deprived of their scholar- 
ships and so forth, and economic pressure was accompanied by restrictive measures 
in the military sphere. In these anti-Marxist and hostile actions toward the Albanian 
people, Nikita Khrushchev was also followed by certain leaders of the socialist coun- 
tries of Europe. All together they are doing everything they can to isolate Albania 
economically, politically, and militarily by creating around it a ‘cordon sanitaire.’ ” 


HEN THE wrappings of phony indignation are removed, Hoxha’s discourse pro- 

vides a very good explanation of Khrushchev’s behavior at the Congress. The 
Soviet leader had tried to reconcile the national interests of the USSR with the con- 
cept of “proletarian internationalism,” but he had run afoul of the Chinese and the 
Albanians who had national interests of their own. He had tried at the conference of 
twelve ruling Parties in Bucharest in June 1960, and again at the conference of 81 
Parties in Moscow in November 1960. Failing to resolve matters to his satisfaction, 
he announced at the Congress (in effect) that the national interests of the Soviet 
Union were more important than a pretense of harmony in the world Communist 
movement. In place of internationalism, which had failed, he invoked the shibboleths 
of democracy and anti-Stalinism which had served him so well in the internal strug- 
gles after 1956. 

The conflict between the interests of the Soviet state and the interests of Commu- 
nist Parties in other lands is, of course, not new; but this is the first occasion on which 
the Russians have not attempted to conceal it behind the trappings of a pseudo-interna- 
tionalism. Stalin was able to impose unity on the world movement according to his 
own terms, until he lost Yugoslavia; but Khrushchev cannot very well read China 
and Albania out of the Marxist world. 


= CONSEQUENCES are unforeseeable. The events in Moscow have created visible 

confusion in some of the Parties outside the Soviet bloc, and it is too early to say 
what the effects will be in Eastern Europe. The public admission of differences among 
the members of the “socialist camp” is likely to encourage further centrifugal ten- 
dencies and a revival of the old idea of “many roads to socialism.” On November 4 
the Warsaw weekly Polityka printed a long article by its editor-in-chief, Mieczyslaw 
Rakowski, entitled “At the Threshold of a New Era.” Surveying the results of the 
Congress, Rakowski concluded that Soviet society had become “more mature” in the 
five years since the Twentieth Congress. The Twenty-Second Congress, he wrote, 
continued the line taken by the Twentieth, but “it was a continuation of a higher 
order.” Defending the idea of public discussion of differences among the Parties, 
he argued: “In the first place, they cannot remain hidden forever. In the second 
place, one may ask: if in the time of Lenin when our movement was much weaker, 
divergent views were not hidden as they arose, why should we not follow Lenin’s 
practices today when . . . the Communist movement has become the most powerful 
social movement of the second half of the 20th century?” 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL: 


Yugoslavs criticize COMECON (p. 39). 


POLITICAL: 


Eastern Europe reacts quietly to Twenty-Second Party Congress (p. 38). 


Bulgarians and Yugoslavs quarrel over Macedonia (p. 52). 


Spies unmasked in Bulgaria (p. 52), Czechoslovakia (p. 45) and Poland (p. 46). 


Albanian Party hits back at Khrushchev (p. 40). 


ECONOMIC: 


Czechoslovak section of CoMECON pipeline completed (p. 43). 


East Germans look forward to large-scale aid from the USSR (p. 42). 


{gricultural woes continue in Bulgaria (p. 53 ), Czechoslovakia (p. 43) and Hungary (p. 49). 


Czechoslovak contacts with Latin America growing (p. 44). 
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After the Moscow Congress 


In all the satellite capitals, with the 
natural exception of Albania, official 
reaction and response to the unex- 
pected developments of the 22nd Party 
Congress showed no perceptible devia- 
tion from the usual pro-Soviet line. 
Newspapers in Prague, East Berlin, 
Warsaw, Budapest, Sofia and Bucha- 
rest gave complete coverage of the 
conference and dutifully declaimed 
against the “anti-Party group,” the 
“personality cultists” and the “incor- 
rigible dogmatists and conservatives 
who have broken away from life and 
the people.” 

Talk as they might about the sig- 
nificant successes of the Congress, the 
satellite leaders did not behave like 
triumphant warriors emerging from a 
familiar battlefield. They were evi- 
dently as surprised as the rest of the 
world by the public breach with Al- 
bania and by the extensive destaliniza- 
tion measures which swept Moscow 
almost overnight. Without waiting for 
the traditional celebration of the Oc- 
tober revolution which they all at- 
tended last year, most of them packed 
their bags and left for home to face 
their own problems of dealing with 


incorrigible dogmatists and pulling 
down the ubiquitous statues of Stalin. 

In Hungary and Poland the prob- 
lem of destalinization has been mini- 
mized by the events of 1956. Both 
countries have liquidated most of the 
outward vestiges of Stalinism. One 
Polish editor referred optimistically 
to the destalinization measures as “a 
guarantee that the Party and the 
state will not permit anyone to return 
to the practices of the past,” and re- 
joiced in the fact that “the political 
line of the Congress of 1956 has pre- 
vailed in a sharp struggle with the 
anti-Party groups as well as with the 
obstacles arising from old habits, at- 
tachment to attitudes and beliefs 
prevalent over decades.” (Polityka 
[Warsaw], November 4. 

Bulgaria began to remove signs of 
Stalinism almost immediately. On No- 
vember 4 the announcement came 
that the Presidium of the National 
Assembly had decided to rename the 
Stalin district of Sofia after Lenin, 
and the speeches made in honor of the 
Soviet revolution in Sofia on November 
7 fully supported the Khrushchev line. 
(Rabotnichesko Delo {Sofia], Novem- 
ber 8.) 
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Romania’s initial outward response 
to the anti-Stalin drive was vague and 
circumspect. Premier Maurer, in his 
speech in honor of the 44th anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik revolution, 
avoided any direct mention of the 
name of Stalin and restricted his re- 
marks to attacks on the Albanians 
“for conduct which harmed the unity 
of the socialist camp and jeopardized 
the interests of the Albanian people.” 
(Scinteia [Bucharest], November 7.) 
Shortly after the return of the Ro- 
manian delegation, Gheorghiu-Dej’s 
name began disappearing from sev- 
eral factories in Bucharest. No spe- 
made of 
these changes except for news reports 


cial announcement was 


that delegates from these newly-named 
factories had organized mass demon- 
strations to congratulate the Party 
leader on his 60th birthday. 

East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
seemed the most embarrassed by the 
recent Moscow decisions, largely be- 
cause of the political backgrounds and 
inclinations of their leaders. Ulbricht 
has been silent, using his aides to 
make statements about the “mistakes 
of Stalin and the misuse of power.” 
Except for the renaming of East Ber- 
lin’s Stalinallee (which now bears 
the name of Karl Marx), there were 
few outward signs of destalinization 





in East Germany. Two days before 
Ulbricht returned from Moscow, a 
roundtable discussion was broadcast 
in East Berlin in which several jour- 
nalists commented for the first time 
on the personality cult in response to 
questions raised by the public. Ex- 
plained one of them: “Readers of 
the speeches which were made during 
the Twenty-Second Congress have 
perhaps not entirely grasped the dif- 
ference between the concept of the 
personality cult and that of respect 
for the role of personality. It is clear 
from the example of Walter Ulbricht 
how the activities of a statesman with 
an outstanding personality are ex- 
emplary for any Marxist-Leninist 
functionary.” Herman Axen, the edi- 
tor of Neues Deutschland, elaborated 
on this distinction by recalling Ul- 
bricht’s frequent visits to workers and 
his enlightening talks with all strata 
of the population, concluding that 
there is no personality cult in the 
GDR. (Radio East Berlin, Novem- 
ber 3.) 

On November 2 the Czechoslovak 
delegation headed by A. Novotny re- 
turned to Prague to receive a “modest 
but cordial welcome at the Ruzyn air- 
field.” (Pravda [Bratislava], November 
3.) Finally, on November 21 the 
Czechoslovak Central Committee 
broke its long silence by announcing 
that the gigantic Stalin monument 
which dominates the capital would be 
destroyed. It also ordered the renam- 
ing of streets and enterprises that bore 
the late Soviet dictator's name. Dem- 
onstrating even further its complete 
support of the Khrushchev line, the 
Central Committee disclosed that the 
embalmed body of Klement Gottwald, 
former Party leader and President of 
the Republic, would be removed from 
the mausoleum on Vitkov Hill and 
buried. It was also revealed that the 
Party leaders had decided several 
months ago to cease all economic aid 
to Albania. (Rude Pravo {Prague}, 
November 21.) 


Yugoslavia and the Bloc 


Smarting from the public rebuke 
handed them by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev at the Soviet Party Con- 
gress, and uncomfortable over Wash- 
ington’s promised re-examination of 


policy toward Yugoslavia, Belgrade 
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A Belgrade cartoon depicting Enver Hoxha offering to buy the statue of Stalin in Prague; Hoxha 
explains: “He is still highly esteemed in our country.” 


officials struck back at their critics 
and cautiously tried to mend some 
fences. In October a Yugoslav eco- 
nomic delegation left for London to 
discuss the further expansion of trade 
with Great Britain, and early in No- 
vember a protocol on commodity ex- 
change with Poland was signed in 
Belgrade within the framework of a 
trade agreement of last year. (Radio 
Belgrade, October 16 and PAP [War- 
saw], November 2.) Earlier an agree- 
ment calling for “cooperation in the 
field of peaceful use of atomic en- 
ergy” between Poland and Yugoslavia 
was signed in Belgrade. (Zycie War- 
szawy {Warsaw], October 16.) 
Relations with Czechoslovakia, how- 
ever, have hit a new low. A Zagreb 
daily summed up a series of incidents 
in the past month which “have poi- 
soned relations between the two coun- 
tries.” In a lengthy commentary, one 
correspondent wrote that the Czecho- 
slovak authorities have committed sev- 
eral discriminatory acts against Yugo- 
slav citizens wanting either to visit 
Czechoslovakia or to pass through on 
their way to other East 
countries. The prominent Yugoslav 
baritone Dusan Popovic was refused 
a Czechoslovak visa so that he was 
compelled to cancel all his perform- 
ances in Prague, Brno and Bratislava. 
The permanent correspondent of the 


European 
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Politika (Belgrade), November 10, 1961 
Yugoslav news agency in Prague was 
expelled from Czechoslovakia with- 
out any reason given. About the same 
time, transit visas for a group of Yu- 
goslav journalists enroute to Poland 
were “held up until the last minute,” 
and more recently transit visas for a 
group of Yugoslav sociologists intend- 
ing to visit Poland 
refused.” 
ber 6. 

Other Yugoslav media focused on 
China, noting the 
Albania which 


“were definitely 


Vjesnik [Zagreb], Novem- 


Chinese support of 
“affects the 
socialism 


develop- 
throughout the 
world,” the likelihood that China will 
soon have the atomic bomb and the 
economic 


ment of 


problems besetting China’s 
Referring to the 
claim that “the 


Chinese 
problem of peace 
could only be solved when China has 
the atomic 


economy. 


bomb,” one broadcast 


said: “The Chinese conception of 
war and peace has for a long time 
been a problem for the present-day 
world. The atomic weapons which 
China intends to produce can be used 
if the Chinese leadership continues to 
consider that the problem of peace 
can be solved with them. It is clear 
what kind of peace that would be. It 
is high time that the seriousness of 
this situation is urderstood.” (Radio 
Zagreb, October 16. Commenting 


on the needs of urban as well as rural 
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communities in China, V jesnik’s Pei- 
ping correspondent on the following 
day noted: “As a result of the well- 
ies which China’s econ- 
omy has been cncountering for quite 


known diffici 


some time, there lias been a palpable 
reduction in the output of light in- 
dustry resulting in a shortage of many 


consumer goods.” 


On Comecon 


Although the Yugoslavs took part 
in the agronomists’ conference spon- 
sored by Comecon in Sofia early in 
October Radio Sofia. October 11), 
the press has run a series of articles 
on some of the weaknesses of the 
Soviet-bloc economic organization 
which Yugoslavia has not been per- 
mitted to join Writing from Moscow, 
Vjesnik’s correspondent 
bieri claimed that 
of ComMECON 


Frane Bar- 
“so far the organs 
have produced more 
plans than the factories have pro- 
duced goods under those plans.” The 
journalist noted that people in Mos- 
cow have looked almost in vain for 
Polish, Czechoslovak and East Ger- 
Barbieri 
also commented on the fact that most 
inter-state trade is still carried on by 
barte1 


man goods in their stores. 


“Czechoslovak currency has 
no value in a Moscow bank while 
Russian value in 
Prague banks. The same is true of 
Polish zloty. And the Poles for their 
part have no interest in East German 
marks, Czechoslovak koruny or Hun- 


rubles have no 


garian forint, and recognize the value 
only of their own currency and of US 
dollars which comprise the common 
currency for the 


mutual payments 


system.” 

These difficulties, according to Bar- 
bieri, arise from a variety of factors. 
The economies of the member coun- 
tries are widely divergent, and pro- 
duction costs differ enormously. This 
makes it extremely difficult to build 
any kind of integration. 
The problems of one country may be 


economic 


shifted to another country which has 
sacrificed some autonomy for the sake 
of specialization; frequently it hap- 
pens that production in one country 
is slowed down by bad delivery sys- 
tems and raw material shortages in 
another. Differing data systems in 
the CoMECON countries make it virtu- 


Areawide, Albania 


ally impossible to correlate such sta- 
tistical tools as cost-of-living indexes. 
The lack of “suitable market indica- 
tors,” and the practice of “politica! 
and bureaucratic price-setting,” cre- 
ate serious problems. There is also a 
poor distribution of labor among the 
Soviet-bloc countries. Vjesnik, Oc- 


tober 16, ba 18. 


Domestic Problems 

Vice President Mijalko 
explained 
problems to journalists in 
mid-October shortly 


Yugoslav 
Todorovic some purely 
internal 
after giving a 
progress report on the state of the 
economy. Referring to the changes 
introduced into the Yugoslav econ- 
omy a year ago, Todorovic explained 
that a certain amount of time was 
needed for working out the new 
system. In this connection he said 
that two decrees were being prepared 
on the method of distribution of the 
net income in economic organizations 
and on obligatory, long-term plan- 
ning in economic organizations. Speak- 
ing about some of the problems en- 
countered in the initial stage of the 
implementation of the new measures, 
Todorovic pointed to the failure of 
agricultural production to meet the 
desired goals. Industrial production 
was also behind, he stated. ‘Poor 
crops, drought and difficulties result- 
ing from the current international 
situation should be borne in mind,” 
he explained, and added a note about 
the problem of “discrimination against 
the Yugoslav economy on the part of 
In conclu- 
sion he said: “The difficulties through 
which some Yugoslav enterprises and 
individual industrial branches are 
passing are of a temporary nature.” 

Tanyug {Belgrade], October 14. 


various economic blocs.” 


ALBANIA {eae 


Reply to Moscow 


Newspapers in the Albanian capital 
published on their front pages the 
stinging statement of the Central 
Committee of the Albanian Party re- 
plying to Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 
attack on the Albanian leadership. 
Accusing Khrushchev of being a 
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“fractionalist,” the Albanian Party 
said that the Soviet Premier was 
“serving only the enemies of commu- 
nism, the imperialists and the Yugo- 
slav revisionists.” Claiming that Al- 

always sought to settle 
misunderstandings 
“with patience,” 


bania had 
whatever existed 
the declaration said 
that Khrushchev must bear the full 
responsibility for sabotaging the unity 
of “the socialist camp.” (Zeri i Po pul- 
lit [Tirana], October 21.) On the same 
day Radio Tirana broadcast a sum- 
mary of telegrams and letters to the 
Albanian CC from various segments 
of the population which “noted with 
the deepest indignation the slanderous 
accusations made by Nikita Khrush- 
chev against our Party and its leader- 
ship.” One workers’ collective wired: 
“The Albanian people prefer to die 
on their feet than to live on then 
knees. This wonderful characteristic 
of our people has been strengthened 
by our illustrious Party. We are con- 
vinced that the final victory belongs 
to us.” 

The Albanian statement also made 
specific mention of the Chinese sup- 
port which Chou En-lai had offered 
in Moscow, “acknowledging with sym- 
pathy” the speech of the Chinese 
Premier in which he reminded the 
delegates of the proper way to settle 
disputes. To defend itself, the Al- 
banian Party said it would show “with 
facts and documents” the real story 
of relations between itself and the 
CSPU. Claiming it had a clear con- 
science, the Party ended with the 
allegation that everybody was with 
Albania except Khrushchev and _ his 
‘“anti-Marxist group.” 

The attack subsided somewhat in 
the ensuing days. On October 28 
Zeri i Popullit published a mild testi- 
monial to the “indestructible and in- 
vincible friendship between the Al- 
banian and the Soviet people which 
has been and always will be the 
cornerstone of Albanian foreign pol- 
icy.’ On November 1, however, Ti- 
rana again accused Khrushchev of 
using illegal methods, “pressures and 
plots, to subjugate our Party.” The 
Party daily claimed that Albania had 
considerable support for its position 
in the world Communist movement, 
arguing that “a total of 25 delegations 





WE WANT BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


Women not only want to shine intellectually, but also literally, with 
nail polish, bright hair or Czechoslovak costume jewelry. . . . The 
outside appearance of the prettier half of mankind is by no means the 
women’s private domain. It is not just a question of aesthetics, either. 
We know how greatly human work is influenced by outside factors. 
There are special institutes testing the influence of wall color in factor- 
ies on productivity. But no one has taken the trouble to check why, 
for instance, women conductors in buses wear such ugly, gloomy uni- 
forms and what their influence is on the morale of the passengers and 
the conductor herself? A shop manager who takes care of his window 
displays and the good placing of goods on the shelves can expect 
praise while the idea of a manager who wanted to have a fund set 
aside for a hairdresser for his salesgirls was treated as a folly, and the 
fund was naturally refused. . . . 

The open declaration of the hidden desire of the uglier half of 
mankind to meet pretty and elegant women at work, in the bus or in 
the street is treated suspiciously as a sign of a weak moral backbone. 
Petty-bourgeois prudery is king. As we know, women can achieve their 
ends if they so desire. For that reason there are large numbers of 
handsome women around. But they would be much more numerous if 
they did not have to overcome so many difficulties in attending to their 
beauty and elegance. In general, women mention three reasons which 
do not permit them to look as well as they would like. They are: lack 
of money, lack of time and lack of services and goods. It might seem 
that the first two obstacles are insurmountable at the present time. For 
if there is no money to buy elegant “Italian heel” shoes, no one will 
hand them out free in the name of aesthetics and good morale. And 
if working women have no time to go to a hairdresser, no one will 
shorten the working day for that purpose. But the problem is not so 
simple. The removal of the third obstacle would to a large extent 
remove the first and second one. In the first case—if our industry 
produced stiletto heels, they would be much cheaper than the imported 
kind. 

By the way, it is worth mentioning here that some officials still follow 
the “class” theory. They maintain that our industry must produce shoes 
for the mass consumer and not for a hundred thousand clothes-horses 
who, on top of it, fall mostly into the category of private initiative. 
The whole problem is put upside down—the mass consumer does not 
wear stiletto heels because she cannot buy them, not because she does 
not want to be elegant. If our industry should produce pretty, well 
made and cheap “Italian shoes”, they would become much more of a 
“mass” product than the current heavy boots. 

The situation is similar with the lack of time. Under conditions where 
one has to make an appointment with the hairdresser days in advance, 
where finding the right size of underwear or the right color of stock- 
ings requires trips to several stores all over town—it is obvious that a 
working woman who also has to take care of the house has no time 
for taking care of her looks. The point is not that the working woman 
has too little time, but that she must waste too much of it as a result 
of shortcomings of the trade and ordinary mess and carelessness. . . . 


Zycie Gospodarcze (Warsaw), October 8, 1961 
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of the 71 sister parties at the Congress 
did not attack Albania.” 

Long editorials and articles were 
devoted to the “name and deeds of 
J. V. Stalin,’ which would “live and 
continue to live throughout the cen- 
turies.” The Party daily said that 
Khrushchev, by forcing the removal 
of Stalin’s remains from the mauso- 
leum, “has thus clearly joined the 
enemies of Marxism-Leninism and the 
ranks of revisionists and opportunists.” 
(Zerit i Popullit, November 2.) 

A long and definitive Albanian re- 
ply to Khrushchev came in the form 
of a speech by the Party chief Enver 
Hoxha on November 7, in which he 
stated that the Soviet leader had 
tried to overthrow the Tirana regime 
by economic pressure but had failed. 
See The Month in Review. 


Economic Progress Reported 


The Albanian State Planning Com- 
mission published an optimistic report 
in late October on the performance 
of the economy during the first nine 
months of this year. It stated that 
industrial production had exceeded 
the planned level by 6.6 percent. 
The various ministries (Mines, In- 
dustry, Construction, Trade, Com- 
munal Economy, Consumer Goods 
Cooperatives) reported from 103 to 
107 percent fulfillment of the nine- 
month plan, thus “guaranteeing the 
pre-fulfillment of the 1961 plan.” 
Radio Tirana, October 28. 

Earlier, the Albanian government 
also announced a certain reduc- 
tion in the prices of consumer goods. 
Crediting the “wise Marxist-Leninist 
guidance of the Central Committee 
headed by Comrade Enver Hoxha,” 
Tirana media praised “the working 
people of Albania for the successes 
in expanding production and develop- 
ing labor productivity.” Effective Oc- 
tober 15, retail prices of goods such 
as cotton fabrics, woolen fabrics and 
silk were reduced from 5.6 to 12.4 per- 
cent. Readymade silk and nylon wo- 
men’s garments were reduced from 
5 to 10 percent and reductions on 
other items of adult’s and children’s 
clothing ranged from 5 to 18 percent. 
Certain construction materials such 
as small tools, paint, etc., were re- 
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duced from 10 to 36 percent. In an- 
nouncing these price cuts, the Central 
Committee described them as “an- 


EAST GERMANY (THE GDR) 


To the East 


In mid-October, the East German 


government elaborated on the an- 
from Moscow a _ few 
weeks earlier that the GDR would 
reduce its economic ties with West 
Germany by depending more on the 
resources and plans of the Soviet bloc. 
At the present time, about 75 per- 
cent of the GDR’s foreign trade is 
with the “socialist countries.” 

Karl Mewis, Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, told the mem- 
bers of the SED 


munist 


nouncement 


East German Com- 
USSR is 
carrying out changes in its 1962 eco- 
nomic plan in order to put the GDR 
in a situation in which it will be bet- 
ter able to solve its tasks. The other 
socialist countries are also guarantev- 
ing their support.” (Neues Deutsch- 
land |East Berlin}, October 14 


Party that “the 


other proof of the strength and sta- 
bility of our people’s economy.” (Ra- 
dio Tirana, October 14. 


The Chairman of the Party’s Eco- 
nomic Council, Alfred Neumann, also 
gave strong indications the next day 
of a radical switch of the country’s 
economy toward a closer economic 
union with the USSR by 1962. Un- 
derlining the importance of standard- 
ization in industry, Neumann main- 
tained that “there can be no freedom 
from interference [from West Ger- 
many] without standardization by the 
GDR and the USSR of raw materials, 
semi-finished products and 
Both Neumann and Mewis 
laterally acknowledged that the devel- 


spare 
parts.” 


opment of East German industry has 
recently been lagging because of a 
number of factors, including a “de- 
cline of 200,000 production workers 
since 1958” who were “enticed away 
from their homeland.” But with new 
assurances of Soviet support, and in 


Life on a farm outside Dabrowa Stara, a village only 30 miles from Warsaw. 


spite of intra-bloc problems (the 
Poles and East Germans are report- 
edly at odds over East Germans who 
have recently crossed the border to 
live in Polish territory), both men 
foresaw an imminent upswing in pro- 
ductivity “so that beginning with 
1963 we shall again reach the targets 
of the Seven Year Plan.” (ADN 
[East Berlin], October 14.) 


The Six-Day Week 


The importance of the six-day 
workweek was emphasized recently 
by the Minister of Construction, who 
reminded radio listeners that the “six- 
day week is laid down in the funda- 
mental laws of the building industry 
and in the labor code.” That some 
workers have been working only a 
five-day week constitutes “an unlaw- 
ful state of affairs,” he said. 

In reply to an objection that it 
was impossible to work a mandatory 
six-day week on a big building site, 
Minister Scholz explained that this 
assertion was wrong. “At the big 
building site of the Hohewarte power 
station the six-day week has been 
properly and fully put into operation. 


Nowa Wies (Warsaw), October 23, 1961 





How did the comrades achieve this? 
They used the human approach. 
Party and trade union meetings were 
used for discussions of working morale 
and discipline and the assertion of 
the six-day week. Thanks to joint 
deliberations of the permanent pro- 
duction conferences, the cleavage was 
overcome.” (Radio East Berlin, Oc- 
tober 31.) 


Agreements in Ghana 


A long-term trade agreement and 
an agreement on technological, scien- 
tific and cultural cooperation were 
signed in East Berlin on October 19 
by a large delegation from Accra led 
by Ghanaian Minister of Light and 
Heavy Industry Edusei. Replying to 
Deputy Premier Bruno Leuschner’s 
speech at the official reception on 
October 20, Minister Edusei grate- 
fully acknowledged the “readiness of 
the GDR to support the people of 
Ghana in their struggle for the con- 
solidation of the country’s national 
and economic independence,” and in- 
vited a parliamentary delegation of 
the GDR to visit Ghana. (Radio 
East Berlin, October 20.) 

Details of the 


trade agreements 
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were not made public at the time. 
In the past several months the Gha- 
naians have been busy consolidating 
ties with various members of the So- 
viet bloc as well as with Yugoslavia. 
Earlier in October, Edusei signed sim- 
ilar agreements in Belgrade. (Radio 
Belgrade, October 12.) 


Aid to the Algerians 


Early in November the East Ger- 
man government once again defined 
its position on the Algerian war and 
boasted of its contribution to the 
rebel cause. According to one broad- 
cast, “the GDR has provided gener- 
ous material aid to the Algerian peo- 
ple, medical care to the Algerian 
Army, schooling for Algerian students 
and training to Algerian workers and 
specialists.” The total value of this 
aid was said to be over 2.5 billion 
marks. The enthusiasm of the GDR 
people, said the broadcast, “springs 
from their belief that the common 
enemy of the two peoples is the ag- 
gressive policy of NATO and its lead- 
ing members, the US, France, Britain 
and West Germany.” (Radio East 
Berlin, November 2.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA EE aT es 


Lags in Agriculture 


Bad organization and bad _ utiliza- 
tion of transportation facilities were 
given by Prague officials as the chief 
reasons for lags in the delivery of 
milk, eggs and sugar beets during the 
first ten days of November. Bulk 
purchases of milk showed a marked 
decline over earlier periods, and the 
purchase of eggs fell short of the 
planned target by 14 percent. The 
east and west Slovak regions and the 
north Bohemian and north Moravian 
regions were held mainly responsible 
for the lags. According to one broad- 
cast, “millions of quintals of sugar 
beet” were still lying in the fields. 
Some agricultural collectives were 
not only far behind with deliveries 
but were found using sugar beets as 


cattle fodder, thus limiting the sup- 
ply to sugar factories. (Radio Prague, 
November 13.) 

The record of agriculture in the 
past few years makes it seem unlikely 
that the country will realize the agri- 
cultural goals set forth in the Third 
Five Year Plan, which calls for an 
increase of output during 1961-1965 
of 23 percent. One broadcast ad- 
mitted that gross agricultural pro- 
duction this year will be only 5 per- 
cent over last year instead of the 
planned 7.1 percent. (Radio Prague, 
November 9.) Although agricultural 
production in 1960 was some 6-7 per- 
cent higher than the previous year, 
this increase did not compensate for 
the stagnant conditions during the 
previous four years. 
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A cartoonist’s jibe at the kind of citizen who 
is fussy about the quality of wine he drinks 
but not about the quality of work he pro- 
duces. 

Dikobraz (Prague), October 19, 1961 


Pipeline Completed 

The Czechoslovak section of the 
Friendship Oil Pipeline was linked 
with the Soviet section on the Czecho- 
slovak-Soviet border on October 13, 
some 54 ahead of schedule. 
Pressure tests were scheduled shortly 
after, and officials predicted that the 
oil would begin to flow through the 
700-kilometer 


days 


sometime in 
Pravo [Prague], 


segment 
November. Rude 
October 14.) 

The press and radio gave extensive 
coverage to the event. 
commentator 


One Prague 
emphasized the _ eco- 
nomic and political importance of the 
pipeline, pointing out that “Soviet 
petroleum has become a serious com- 
petitor to British and 
Dutch oil When 
pleted, the 4,500-kilometer pipeline 
will bring Soviet crude oil to Poland, 
Hungary, and East Germany as well 
as Czechoslovakia, 


American, 


concerns.” com- 


“representing a 
significant development of the total 
economic advance of the Socialist 
(Radio Prague, October 15.) 

Soviet oil is now sold in Finland, 
Sweden, Belgium and West Germany, 
and _ recently 


world.” 


Italy is reported to 
have signed an agreement for the 
delivery of 5 million tons of Soviet oil 


within the next five vears. Mean- 
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while, Czechoslovakia has stepped up 
her friendship campaign with the 
Italians. In October, four separate 
Italian delegations visited Prague. A 
delegation from the Confederation of 
Italian Industries met Czechoslovak 
Foreign Trade Minister Krajcir on 
October 24, shortly after several 
members of the delegation had been 
received by one of Krajcir’s deputies, 
to discuss “a further increase in the 
exchange of goods between Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy.” (Rude Pravo, 
October 22. 


Latin American Contacts Grow 


Prague recently reported that the 
volume of trade between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Latin American countries 
is steadily increasing. Exports to 
Latin America are made up of spe- 
cial diesel engines, pumps, compres- 
sors, engineermg and _ construction 
equipment. In 1960 the turnover 
amounted to 182 million koruny with 
Argentina, 159 million with Brazil, 
84 million with Cuba and 14 million 
with Uruguay. (CTK [Prague], Oc- 
tober 27. 

According to an English-language 
broadcast to Europe, in the past few 
years Czechoslovakia has supplied all 
the necessary machinery for the con- 
struction of steam power stations in 
several Argentinian towns, and very 
soon it will deliver similar equipment 
to Brazil. Under negotiation is the 
delivery of equipment for the con- 
struction of sugar mills in Bolivia, 
Colombia and Ecuador. In addition 
it was announced that the Czechoslo- 
vak foreign trade corporation has 
customers in almost all the Latin 
American countries to whom it sends 
textile and shoe machinery, sewing 
machines, printing machines, hospital 
equipment, cameras, radio parts and 
anti-friction bearings. 

Conscious of the propaganda op- 
portunities offered by trading pro- 
grams and international exhibitions. 
Czechoslovakia also made arrange- 
ments to be represented at the Inter- 
national Pacific Trade Fair which 
took place in Lima at the end of Oc- 
tober. A _ Bratislava paper boasted 
that Czechoslovakia would be the 
only representative of the “Socialist 
camp” at the fair, and that the 


ALIENATION IN HUNGARY 


Judging from reviews and articles appearing in Hungarian literary peri- 
odicals, young Hungarian writers are producing works divorced from both 
the regime-sponsored doctrine of ‘‘socialist realism" and the prewar native 
tradition of populism. Pessimism, world-weariness and alienation are quali- 
ties most often associated with the new writing. The two reviews reprinted 


below were first published in the Hungarian literary monthly Kortars, July 
196] 


On a collection of poems by Georgy Raba: 


“What kind of attitude toward life does this young poet take? He 
is tormented by a bleak and consuming loneliness, by banishment, a 
feeling of belonging nowhere and of being an outsider. This poetry 
takes us to overcast spiritual regions where everything is threatened 
by bodiless grief and the clouds of suffering sadness. The poems are 
a mass of symptoms, incoherent for the world, which the poet regards 
with resignation and pain. His existence is a fall, a dreary destruc- 
tion, a sacrifice for something meaningless and unfathomable. 
What does his suggestion of solitude create, where does it lead? To 
the constantly fettering fear of death and complete defenselessness. 
These feelings get hold of his soul, they are like a magic circle which 
it is impossible to escape from and which constitutes his sole topic.” 


Similarly, on a play by Imre Sarkadi, a talented writer in his early 
forties who committed suicide last spring: 


“The hero of this play constitutes a new feature in our dramatic 
literature. Although in the past our playwrights described wasted 
lives, such characters appeared in socialist plays as antitheses of the 
positive heroes and not as central figures. Sarkadi makes his strug- 
gling, cynical character his protagonist, and the critics might consider 
him a negative hero. . . . Let us be frank, in [his play] we find a 
new characterization—the ‘superfluous man.’ Our hero has everything 
he could want and hope for: a luxury apartment, 100,000 forint in 
the bank, a car. Yet he does not believe either in the great ideals 
which embellish life, redeeming and advancing mankind, nor in sci- 
ence, and he regards his countrymen as aliens. In spite of his success 
he cannot find his place and ‘raison d'etre’ in life. He feels superflu- 


“a” 


ous. 


Czechoslovak exhibit would cover al- 
most 1,500 square meters. (Lud 
Bratislava], October 8.) This time, 
however, the project did not go 
through as planned, for the Peruvian 
officials did not permit the visitors 
from Prague to open their pavilion. 
According to The New York Times 
of October 29, Peruvian authorities 
objected to the large consignments of 
printed Communist propaganda ma- 
terial which customs officials had dis- 
covered in the shipment destined for 
the Czechoslovak exhibit. 
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Cuban Friendship 

As might be expected, the Czecho- 
slovaks are expending considerable 
time and energy on solidifying rela- 
tions with the Castro regime in Cuba. 
Youth groups, trade union organiza- 
tions and professional societies fly 
back and forth from Havana to 
Prague in an endless round of good- 
will visits. Early in October a dele- 
gation of physical training experts 
from Prague arrived in Cuba to train 
Cuban athletes for the forthcoming 
Central American Games. On Octo- 





ber 13, Czechoslovak Foreign Minis- 
ter Vaclav David flew to Havana 
from New York to pay an official 
visit and to sign a joint communique 
emphasizing the friendship and co- 
operation of the two countries. The 
following day, 18 Cuban doctors ar- 
rived in Prague to study advanced 
medicine for a year, and on October 
26 a delegation of economic experts 
from Havana reached Czechoslovakia 
to discuss the possibilities of expand- 
ing trade between the two countries. 
(Rude Pravo [Prague], October 13, 
14, 17, 24.) 


Spies 


A wave of arrests and trials for es- 
pionage and treason has passed over 
Czechoslovakia in the last two months. 
Accused of being agents of US and 
West German espionage services, 20 
men and arrested, 
condemned as traitors by the courts 


women were 
and received prison sentences rang- 
ing from 3 to 17 years. 

Many of the defendants, such as 
Ernst Jochmann, Vlasta Rehulkova, 
M. Kubovska and Jan Vojacek, were 
reportedly recruited by American 
agents while visiting friends and rela- 
tives in West Germany or while liv- 
ing in Vienna before visiting relatives 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Rude Pravo described in consider- 
able detail on October 20 how Vlasta 
Rehulkova, with the help of her 
Greek Demosthenes Ziagoles 
and her brother Jan Vojacek who 
lived and worked in Czechoslovakia, 
had carried on military espionage. 
Their activities were said to have 
been controlled by the Czechoslovak 
counter-espionage service for a con- 
siderable period. When Rehulkova 
was given orders to recruit more 
agents in Czechoslovakia, the arrest of 
the three spies was ordered and their 
activities ended. 


lover 


Two of the five tried in Brno on 
November 2 were Austrian citizens. 
They were accused of gathering mili- 
tary information on their frequent 
visits to Czechoslovakia as tourists. 
They were aided in their work by 
three Czechoslovak citizens. Accord- 
ing to Rude Pravo of November 3, 
the regional court in Brno. sentenced 
Wilhelmina Dolezalova, Robert Hasl- 
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brunner, Josef and Eliska Juchelka 
and Rudolf Trucka to 17, 16, 12, 5 
and 3 years respectively. On the same 
day a regional court in Prague tried 
four workers from the Spolana plant 
in Neratovice for Vaclav 
Simek, who was accused of collecting 
data for Radio Free Europe, received 
a sentence of 14 years imprisonment, 


treason. 


and one of his accomplices was sen- 
(Prace 


tenced to 5 years. 
November 5. 


[Prague], 


Earlier in October, Prague news- 
papers warned that a whole network 
of war spies had been placed in 
Czechoslovakia by the West German 
government. “These spies,” said the 
article, “are equipped with modern 
mass-produced transmitters. The ma- 
jority of West German agents, how- 
ever, have been under the careful 
scrutiny of the workers of the Min- 
istry of the Interior for a long time.” 
(Rude Pravo [Prague], October 3.) 

More recently, a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen, Helena Kozeradzka, and 
six Czechoslovak citizens were re- 
ported to have been arrested on es- 
pionage charges. One broadcast stated 
that Mrs. Kozeradzka had been “spy- 
ing in Czechoslovakia under the dis- 
guise of a traveling saleswoman,” and 
that she had been hired for espionage 
service by two agents in Paterson, 
New Jersey. She was alleged to have 
carried out espionage assignments in 
military and economic fields with the 
help of the six arrested Czechoslovak 
citizens. (Radio Prague, November 9. 


Election of Judges 


Elections of judges to the various 
courts are scheduled to take place in 
December, according to decisions of 
the Cabinet and the National As- 
sembly in Prague. (Rude Pravo, 
October 3 and 12.) In order to arouse 
public interest, the press has featured 
reports, articles and editorials on the 
significance of the forthcoming elec- 
tions and on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the elected judges. The 
Party daily stressed the duty of judges 
“to guard the socialist state and its 
social system and to educate citizens 
in the cause of socialism.” It con- 
tinued: “The suppressive functions 
of the judges are directed merely 
against the few remnants of the past 
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bourgeois society and against people 
who have not yet shed their ex- 
ploiters’ views. The judges’ indepen- 
dence is with thei 
to the people; should 
they lose the trust of the citizens, they 
can be removed from office by public 
vote before their 
pires.” 


concomitant 
responsibility 


term of office ex- 
The editorial concluded that 
judges are elected in Czechoslovakia 
according to the Leninist principle 
that state organs should 
acquire the character of 


eradually 
working 
people’s organizations in which the 
citizens “would their 
duties after working hours.” 
Pravo |Prague], October 6. 
The elections of judges at the dis- 
trict courts will be direct for the first 


pursue State 


R ude 


time and a pre-election campaign is 
in full swing. Candidates may be 
nominated only by the Communist- 
dominated National 
“approved” at 


citizens 


Front and are 
public meetings of 
called by the 
regime for the purpose. Election day 
is December 3, 1961. According to 
Rude Pravo of November 10, there 
are 1,032 candidates for the office of 
professional judges and 46,104 candi- 
dates for that of laymen-judges. They 
will undoubtedly all be elected. 


which are 


The judges of the regional courts 
will be “elected” by the Councils of 
the Regional National Committee 
later in December, while the National 
Assembly will “elect” military court 
judges and the judges of the Supreme 
Court at a plenary session also to be 
held in December. 


Problems at Ostrava-Karvina 


Articles in last month’s trade union 
daily and in the daily organ of the 
Youth again 
focused attention on the “unsatisfac- 
tory situation that still exists in the 
Ostrava-Karvina coal mining basin,” 
where most of Czechoslovakia’s hard 
coal is mined. (See East Europe, 
August, p. 39. 


League have once 


One of the most serious problems 
is the labor shortage. One paper 
charged that the leading executives of 
some enterprises regard labor recruit- 
ment as a necessary evil which must 
be repeated every year. The result is 
that people are being brought into 
mining who are “not idealistically 
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motivated but who join brigades for 
materialistic reasons such as the per- 
mission to purchase a car.” (Prace 
[Prague], November 3.) It has also 
been reported that 30 percent of the 
brigade workers sent to Ostrava dur- 
ing the first half of 1961 were workers 
who had been failures in other jobs. 
On the other hand, another paper re- 
ports, “there are some 6,000 miners 
who have worked in Ostrava for 8 
years and who are still employed on a 
temporary basis.” The article charged 
that many managers use the annual 
contract renewal system as an “easy 
way to fulfill their recruitment 
quotas. (Mlada Fronta [Prague], No- 
vember 3. 

Relatively few concrete steps have 
thus far been undertaken by the 
government to correct the chronic 
labor shortage or to improve working 
conditions. Constant promises are 
made to improve the housing situa- 
tion in the area, but as yet nothing 
concrete has been accomplished. In 
October the Cabinet adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for increased attention to 


the physical condition of the mines, 
broadening the free safety and hy- 
gienic aids for underground workers, 
insuring better catering facilities, and 
making it possible to increase average 
wages by 9-13 percent. (CTK 
[Prague], October 21.) 


Nacvalac in Vienna 


Miroslav Nacvalac, the Czechoslovak 
diplomat and member of Prague’s 
delegation to the UN, who was de- 
clared persona non grata on charges of 
spying in the United States (see East 
Europe, August, p. 39), appeared un- 
expectedly in Vienna early in October 
as a member of the Czechoslovak dele- 
gation to the conference of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. (He 
had previously been expelled from 
Austria in 1953 on charges of spying 
while a member of the Czechoslavak 
legation in Vienna.) At the confer- 
ence, Nacvalac was still listed as a 
member of the Permanent Czechoslo- 
vak Mission to the UN. (Reuters [Lon- 
don], October 8.) 


POLAND SSkgit: eRe tS Bel 


Riot in Torun 


Fighting broke out between towns- 
people and police in the city of Torun 
in northwest Poland on October 6. 
According to Western reports, trouble 
started when the authorities appro- 
priated an empty building belonging 
to a monastery and put it at the dis- 
posal of students whose hall had re- 
cently burned down. Rumors spread 
that the police were planning to take 
over the entire monastery; a crowd 
gathered and began pelting the police 
with stones. In the fracas several per- 
sons were injured, arrests were made, 
and order was finally restored only 
late at night after the prior of the 
monastery had appealed for order. A 
few days later, the idea of using the 
building for the students was aban- 
doned. 

Commenting on the affair, the Po- 
lish mewspaper Gazeta Pomorska 
October 16, declared that 
the expropriation of the building had 


Torun 


been approved by the monastic 
authorities. Certain “undisciplined 
monks” were blamed for upsetting 
the program, and the public officials 
of Torun were urged to take appro- 
priate action against the 
monks. 


unruly 


Spies 


A Warsaw trial involving the ac- 
tivities of a “West German spy,” 
George Gribel, received broad press 
and radio coverage in October. The 
accused declared that he had agreed 
to work as a spy in order to contrib- 
ute to “the recovery of the lost Ger- 
man provinces,” and had tried “un- 
successfully to recruit Polish citizens 
for the West German intelligence 
service.” He also confessed that he 
had collected military data on defense 
installations in the coastal region near 
Szczecin. On November 8, he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. (Ra- 

(continued on page 48) 
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Report 


FROM THE 


BALTIC 


STATES 


The 
Party 


Congresses 


_ sINcE the forcible inclusion of 
the Baltic Republics of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania into the USSR 
at the end of World War II, the Com- 


munist governments imposed in the 
“new Soviet Republics” by the Red 
Army have attempted to persuade the 
luckless inhabitants of these countries 
to forget the past, accept the present 
and embrace the Soviet concept of a 
utopian future. The ruthless extermi- 
nation of many thousands of Baltic pa- 
triots and the subsequent institution- 
alization of the police state in the 
past twenty years have clearly over- 
come any semblance of organized op- 
position to Soviet power, but Party 
functionaries in Tallinn, Riga and 
Vilnius have been forced to admit 
that they have failed to win all of 
their objectives, in spite of the con- 
tinued presence of the Red Army and 
the help of those Russian settlers who 
have moved into the area. Published 
accounts of the proceedings of the 
Communist Party conferences held in 
the three Baltic capitals during the 
last week of September have produced 
testimony to the persistence of Eston- 
ian, Latvian and Lithuanian cultural 





pride, historical awareness and inde- 
pendence of spirit which have sur- 
vived both ideological and physical 
coercion. 


Militancy Missing 


At the Thirteenth Party Congress 
in Tallinn, Estonia, which opened on 
September 28th, 837 delegates, almost 
one-third of them of Russian origin, 
formally endorsed the Soviet Premier’s 
twenty year program, re-elected Ivan 
Kebin as First Secretary (a job he has 
held since 1950), replaced almost half 
of the Central Committee with new 
members (40 out of 99) and listened 
to the usual progress reports by Party 
leaders. Although Kebin generally 
praised the Party for its work and noted 
the increase in membership (total 
membership is now about 52,800 
according to Rahva Haal, September 
30) he devoted much of his attention 
to shortcomings and failures in indus- 
try, agriculture, education, science 
and art. “Wage funds, raw material, 
fuel and electricity supplies have been 
overdrawn, losses are incurred because 
of substandard production practices, 
labor productivity is low and there are 
lags in agriculture,” he explained. 
Agitators and propagandists were also 
reproached for failing to develop the 
political education of the workers. 
“The standard of scientific and tech- 
nical propaganda cannot be consider- 
ered satisfactory’, Kebin explained, 
“and in many meetings the required 
political pungency and militancy are 
missing.” Attacking the proponents 
of the age-old Estonian culture, Kebin 
claimed that “only during the period 
of Soviet power has our culture be- 
come truly national”, and insisted that 
“we must resolutely resist present ten- 
dencies toward isolating our national 
culture from the great multinational 
Soviet culture of which it is a part. 
(Rahva Haal [Tallinn], September 
30.) 


The Ideological Struggle 


In Riga, the Latvian Communist 
party under the leadership of Arved 
Pelshe began its eighteenth Party con- 
gress on September 26. Among the 
546 delegates were 13 members of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. More than 
half of the total number of voting and 


nonvoting delegates served in the 
Party caucus for the first time. The 
Latvian press pointed out that 60 dif- 
ferent national groups were repre- 
sented at the congress (279 Latvians, 
216 Russians and 51 of various na- 
tionalities) “reflecting the multi-na- 
tional composition of the Party.” 
(Sovetskaya Latviya [Riga], Septem- 
ber 30.) 

Conscious of the criticism leveled 
at them not long ago by Premier 
Khrushchev, the Party leaders at the 
congress carefully pointed out that the 
Soviet Premier’s suggestions had been 
taken to heart, and that serious agri- 
cultural shortcomings were now being 
eliminated. But it fell to First Secre- 
tary Pelshe to remind the -delegates 
that much work lay ahead of them. 
For example, he told them that some 
agricultural quotas would not be ful- 
filled, that farm management was be- 
low standard, that the situation in 
many industrial enterprises was not 
satisfactory, that consumer goods were 
inadequate, and that there were severe 
shortages of skilled workmen and 
technicians. (Cina [Riga], September 
28.) The following day, Pelshe de- 
voted most of his remarks to the prob- 
lem of ideological warfare. ‘“‘We must 
tirelessly struggle against people who 
try to exist at society’s expense,” he 
said. “The Party has always believed 
that the struggle against bourgeois 
ideology propagandists, nationalism, 
religious superstition and the psychol- 
ogy of private property is a component 
part of Communist education. We 
must educate the people in the spirit 
of internationalism and _ friendship 
among the nations of the USSR. In 
particular, we should take care that 
our youth be guarded against foreign 
influence by indoctrinating them in 
the spirit of Soviet patriotism.” (Cina, 
September 29.) 

Reporting on Pelshe’s speech, the 
Riga daily Sovetskaya Latviya of the 
same date wrote: “The Party is of 
the opinion that no national differ- 
ences should be permitted. We have 
to fight against manifestations of na- 
tionalism and chauvinism, against 
tendencies to idealize the past, 
against customs and traditions that 
have outlasted their age.” In this 
connection several government min- 
isters had earlier been reproached for 
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failing to provide an adequate supply 
of Russian textbooks for the schools 
and for permitting the “glorification 
of old times in the theaters, staging 
plays of a nationalist character’ and 
“not permitting enough Soviet music 
to be played by the State Philhar- 
monic orchestra.” 
29. 


Cina, September 


Idealizing the Past 


The sin of national deviation was 
also the chief topic of discussion at 
the Lithuanian Thirteenth Party Con- 
gress, held at Vilnius, September 27- 
30. In his report to the delegates, 
Party First Secretary Antanas Sniec- 
kus warned: “It is indispensable for 
us to develop more widely the’ inter- 
national education of the working 
people of the republic in keeping with 
the irreconcilable struggle against na- 
tionalism, chauvinism and localism to 
help the Lithuanian nation realize a 
closer attachment 
Soviet nations. 


to the brotherly 
. The Russian lan- 
guage is highly important for strength- 
ening friendship among the Soviet na- 
tions for it helps in the mutual ex- 


change of experiences and in joining 
the cultural achievements of all the 
Soviet nations. 


We have to see to it 
that the working people of Lithuania 
learn still Russian.” 
[Vilnius] September 29. 


more Tiesa 

Snieckus also drew the delegates’ at- 
tention to the problem of writing his- 
tory in Lithuania. Referring to the 
first book on Lithuanian history to 
appear in the country in 13 years, 
the Party chief criticized its author 
Jurginis for not relying on a Marxist 
conception of history and for allowing 
too many concessions in favor of the 
bourgeois objectivism and the ideal- 
ization of the past. He explained: 
“The book is improperly written when 
dealing with the history of the strug- 
gle for self-liberation of the other 
nations of the USSR and the Russian 
nation. The essence of the Bolshevik 
slogan of national self-determination 
is not properly discussed in the book, 
while the significance of the bourgeois 
nationalist newspapers and magazines 
is overestimated, and there is no dis- 
tinct data on the achievements of the 
working people of the USSR.” 
September 29.) 


Tiesa, 
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dio Warsaw. October 17-18, Novem- 
ber 8 

Far less publicity was accorded the 
earlier trial of Bronislawa Kaminska, 
also accused of acting as an “agent 
of the West German intelligence serv- 
ice.” The Silesian military tribunal 
in Wroclaw sentenced her to 7 years 
imprisonment. Radio Warsaw, Oc- 


tober 6 


Rapacki in Brazil 


An amicable exchange of views on 
the international situation took place 
Polish Foreign Minister 
Adam Rapacki and high Brazilian of- 
ficials on the occasion of a visit by the 
Foreign Minister to Brazil, October 
16-21. According to Rapacki, both 
nations agreed in principle 


between 


“on such 
key matters as peaceful competition, 
our attitude toward colonialism and 
neo-colonialism, toward race discrim- 
ination, the arms race, trade and cul- 


tural There was also 


exchanges.” 
interference 


by outsiders in the internal affairs of 


agreement to condemn 


a country, but some difference as to 
“the method of realizing these prin- 
ciples.” 

A cultural accord between the two 
countries was also signed, a detailed 
study of expanded economic coopera- 
tion was planned, and the Brazilian 
President was invited to visit Poland. 


Trybuna Ludu [Warsaw], October 
99 


British Trade W ooed 


An economic mission to London, 
October 23-28, was aimed at enlarg- 
ing the scope of Polish-British trade. 
Headed by the chairman of the Plan- 
ning Commission, Stefan Jedrychow- 
ski, and the Minister of Foreign Trade, 
Witold Trampczynski, the Polish del- 
egation hoped to maintain the pres- 
ent volume of agricultural exports 
while expanding the exports of such 
products as chemicals and machine 
tools. At present, Poland’s chief ex- 
ports consist mainly of bacon, butter, 
hams, fruit; from 
Great Britain, Poland imports largely 


vegetables and 


machinery and industrial installations. 


Trybuna Ludu October 
29. 


|Warsaw], 


Demands Economic Discipline 


Polish Deputy Premier Jaroszewicz 
delivered a stern lecture in the Party 
daily last month against “‘manifesta- 
tions of neglect, tolerance and leniency 
in the face of poor labor discipline.” 
Warning the responsible people in the 
administration and in the People’s 
Councils about their passive attitude 
in these matters, Jaroszewicz insisted 
that financial discipline must be re- 
established. “This 


“the Party and government leader- 


year,’ he said, 


ship has been forced to deal several 
times with the problem of weakening 
labor discipline, the disproportion be- 
tween the increase of production and 
the increase in the wage fund, the un- 
justified increase of employment over 
briefly 


everything we bring under the head- 


and above the planned level 


ing of financial discipline. Proper con- 
clusions must quickly be drawn from 
this situation and we must expect a 
determined change of attitude. Onl) 


in this way shall we be able to pre- 


Latin American students in Prague. 
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pare a proper start for fulfillment of 
next year’s targets.” (Trybuna Ludu 
[Warsaw], October 24.) 


New Canal Opened 

Polish Party chief Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka was on hand to open officially 
the new 140-kilometer Wieprz-Krzna 
Canal in the Lublin region. This pro- 
ject was designed to bring water with- 
in reach of several counties, and will 
irrigate approximately 460 thousand 
hectares. In completing the waterway, 
the state has spent about 300 million 
zloty. Gomulka noted this as an ex- 
ample of the aid given by the regime 
to agriculture, “so that Poland may 
rid itself of the costly need to import 
grain from abroad.” He also seized 
the occasion to “communal 
and suggested that 
the best way to exploit such projects 


Was a 


boost 
peasant activity” 
“water collective.’ Declaring 
that only 38 such collectives in the 
canal region now existed, Gomulka 
urged that their number be raised by 
200 percent 


Svet v Obrazech (Prague), November 11, 1961 





Passing on to the international situ- 
ation, the Party leader attempted to 
assuage the fears of war that have 
spread through Eastern Europe in the 
wake of the Berlin crisis. Though he 
did not refrain from attacking the 
American military buildup in Europe, 
Gomulka expressed optimism on the 
willingness of both the USA and the 
USSR to negotiate. “If one man has a 
grudge against another and both de- 
cide to discuss the matter,” he said, 
“then this means that neither intends 
to attack the other. So, too, with 
countries.” (Trybuna Ludu {Warsaw}, 
October 9. 


Zawadzki in Asia 


A three-year agreement on scientific 
and technological cooperation was 
signed on October 11, at the end of 
the eight-day visit by chairman of the 
Council of State Aleksander Zawadzki 
to Indonesia. Poland is to help train 
Indonesian economic cadres on an 
advanced level; in addition, a con- 
tract was drawn up calling for the 
delivery of the twenty-fifth seagoing 
ship to Indonesia. 


The text of the final communi- 
que revealed Indonesian and Polish 
foreign policy preoccupations. Both 
countries “condemned _ colonialism, 
imperialism and neo-colonialism which 
are a constant source of world ten- 
sion.”” Agreement was also reached 
on the German question: “Both sides 
acknowledge the need to sign a peace 
treaty with Germany and to solve the 
problem of West Berlin by transform- 
ing it into a free city.” (Trybuna 
Ludu |Warsaw], October 11. 


Arriving in India for a three-day 
state visit, Zawadski was greeted by 
Premier Nehru in a_ welcoming 
speech on October 12 in which the 
Indian leader castigated “the attacks 
directed against Poland’s boundaries 
with the aim in mind to revise them,” 
stating that “any changes in the 
Oder-Neisse line must lead to a new 
war. No sensible man can question 
this frontier. The matter should not 
hang over the world like the sword 
of Damocles.” (Trybuna Ludu, Octo- 
ber 13.) 
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HUNGARY 


Yugoslavia Returns Defectors 


Two provincial Hungarian news- 
papers reported in September that 
defectors caught by Yugoslav border 
guards will be returned to Hungarian 
police authorities. Citing the example 
of a certain Erno Kovacs who crossed 
May, the 
two papers said that the Yugoslavs 
had returned the escapee to Hungarian 


the Yugoslav border last 


authorities who sentenced him to 10 
months in prison for illegally crossing 
the border. (Dunantuli Naplo {Pecs}| 
September 27, and Zalai Hirlap |Zala- 
egerszeg |, September 20. 
Nevertheless, a Yugoslav govern- 
ment spokesman asserted on October 
6 that Yugoslavia will continue to 
grant asylum to political refugees, who 
may either remain in Yugoslavia o1 


proceed from there to other countries. 


Alcoholism in the Collectives 


Radio Budapest reported in Octo- 
ber that cases of alcoholism in collec- 
tive farms had resulted in a series of 
accidents and work stoppages. Most 
of the cases cited were in the large 
rural districts of Middle Hungary, 
where collective farm managers were 
arrested for being drunk, engaging in 
fights and encouraging laziness on the 
part of the members of the collectives. 
In one machine tractor station in 
Jaszbereny there had been so many 
alcoholics in responsible jobs that dis- 
trict authorities began sending the 
managers off to sanatoriums. Most of 
these badly managed farms, said one 
broadcast, showed very poor results in 
meeting their production quotas 
“since members lost interest in their 
work when they found out that the 
managers had given orders and then 
walked off to the village taverns to 
drink.” Radio October 
14.) 


Budapest, 


Agricultural Woes Continue 


A severe summer drought in Hun- 
gary has badly damaged a number 
of crops which are now in short 
supply in the markets. Earlier this 
summer the government assured the 
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people that the harvest would be 
good, but by September it admitted 
that potatoes and corn 
would be 


shipments 
normal. (Nepsza- 
September 6.) A 
National 


presented an 


below 
badsag |Budapest], 
report by the Planning 


Office darker 


pic ture for the meat supply a few days 


even 


later, and since then Party economists 
have indicated that the agrarian sec- 
tor will be unable to fulfill its export 
quota and will not reach the produc- 
tion average of the years 1951-60. 


[hat many people believe the 
causes of such a situation lie in the 
forced collectivization of farm land 
was admitted by the press, but it 
hastened to correct these impressions 
Wrote Nepszabadsag on October 11: 
“Many cannot understand why Hun- 
gary has become a grain-importing 
country. Those who seek the cause in 
collectivization are mistaken, for the 
reasons are different. The reason is 
the drop in the acreage sown to grain 
because of the production of indus- 
trial crops and vegetables in areas 


where previously grain was grown.” 
Chief Party economist Lajos Feher 
told the Hungarian parliament that 
future plans take into account the 
present unfavorable situation. 


According to Feher, by 1963 all 
bread-grain supplies will be assured 
and imports will be unnecessary. In 
the course of the Five Year Plan, an- 
nual meat consumption will rise 
from 45 kg per capita to 53 kg, and 
the number of tractors by 25 percent. 
Ne pszabadsag, October 10. 


The Problem of Repairs 


Budapest newspapers called atten- 


tion last month to the problem of 
repairing consumer goods. According 
to their findings, radios, refrigerators. 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
often 
hastily produced, and servicing and 
repair work lag far behind the de- 
mand. 


record players and phones are 


One paper reported: “The servic- 
ing is not organized on a nationwide 
basis, workshops are obsolete, and re- 


pairs are never made on time. In 





» 


~ 
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Polish farmers making grain deliveries to a state warehouse. 


addition there is a shortage of spare 
parts, adequate tools, and trained per- 
sonnel. Often appliances taken in for 
repairs have to be stored in open 
courtyards. The bad quality of the 
material is largely to blame. Already 
this year, 5 million penalties have 
been imposed on manufacturers, but 
these plants cover themselves with in- 
surance result 
Ne pszabadsag 


policies which only 
in endless lawsuits.” 
October 17 
On the shortage of trained repair- 
men, the paper explained that indus- 
trial apprentices are trained only for 
assembly-line work. Small craftsmen 


Budapest], 


who are qualified to do repair work 
frequently cannot get the necessary 
from __ black-market 
Nepszabadsag insisted that 


these men be found because they are 


parts except 


sources. 


useful. 


Demonstration in Budapest 


A workers’ 


turned into a “mob spectacle” 


demonstration that 
marred 


the otherwise month of 


peaceful 


Spoldzielnia Prodkcyjna (Warsaw), October 15, 1961 


October, five years after the famous 
Revolt. The demonstration came as a 
result of a government decision to 
close down the Budapest Confection- 
ery Plant and to relocate the workers 
“somewhere else in the same indus- 
try.” According to the press, “panic 
broke out in the plant,” and a large 
group of workers marched down to 
the editorial offices of the Party daily 
demanding publicity and asking to 
talk to Kadar. The plant managers 
refused to do anything to control the 
workers and shifted the responsibility 
to the Ministry of Light 
The press scorned “the cowardly atti- 


Industry. 


tude of the managers in allowing the 
workers to demonstrate against the 
interests of the community,” and de- 
manded that they be called to 
account for not making it clear to the 
workers that the decision was taken 
in their best interest. (Nepszabadsag 
[Budapest], October 17. 


Factory Councils to Remain 


Acknowledging that the factory 
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councils set up in 1957 are not popu- 
lar with the workers, a Hungarian 
provincial condemned 
workers’ indifference to the “demo- 
cratic” function of the councils and 
insisted that the councils are necessary 
today and will be in the future. Com- 
paring them with the workers’ 
councils set up by the “counterrevolu- 
tionaries” during the Revolt, the 
author said that the latter were popu- 
lar, but incorrect, and that many 
people regard the new councils as 
merely a political maneuver of the 
government. “The after-effects of these 
wrong views still live here and there. 
Even if people do not say so openly, 
some of them believe that the factory 
councils are unimportant bodies and 
that they will slowly cease to exist.” 


newspaper 


The article warned that such views 
cannot be held for long. Citing a 
recent report by Janos Kadar to the 
Party Central Committee, the writer 
echoed the Party leader’s warning 
that ‘it will be advisable for the trade 
unions to develop, with the support of 
Party organizations, the activity of the 
factory councils.” He continued, “the 
task ahead is to break with the wrong 
practice developed in some factories 
where workers’ democracy is degraded 
to formal democracy. The mistrust 
in connection with factory councils 
noticeable here and there is fully un- 
warranted and untenable.” (Eszakma- 
gyarorszag |Miskolc], October 1. 


Cultural Agreement 
with France 


A formal protocol between Paris 
and Budapest recently provided for 
a far-reaching cultural exchange be- 
tween the two countries for the first 
time since World War II. 
Janos Pataki, secretary general of the 
Institute of Cultural Relations, an- 
nounced that under the terms of the 
agreement, a Hungarian lectureship 
will be established at the University 
of Paris and a reciprocal chair set up 
at the Lorand Eotvos University of 
Sciences in Budapest. An exchange 
program for students and 


before 


teachers 
will be organized, and cooperation 
between publishing houses will be 
promoted. It was also agreed that 
Hungarian radio and television serv- 





ices would conclude a special agree- 
ment with French companies next 
year. An exchange of artists is also 
provided for, giving formal recogni- 
tion to a practice adopted several 
years ago by both countries. (Radio 
Budapest, October 26.) 


Indian Vice President Feted 


In mid-October, Dr. A. Radha- 
krishnan, Vice President of the Indian 
Republic, spent two days in Hungary 
as a guest of the government. Re- 
ceived at the capital with great 
ceremony, the Indian leader toured 
the city, pausing at the Szechenyi 
Library to peruse the writings of two 
other famous Indians, Mohandas 
Ghandi and Rabindranath ‘Tagore. 
Later at the Eotvos Lorand Univers- 
ity of Sciences, he was awarded an 
honorary degree “for his outstanding 
work in furthering the study of politi- 
cal science and friendship among 
peoples.” Confronted by the press, 
Radhakrishnan replied to the question 
whether Prime Minister Nehru will 
visit Hungary as follows: “The Prime 
Minister is pleased to have received 
the invitation, but the time of the visit 
has not yet been set.” (Nepszabadsag 
[Budapest], October 18. 


Educational Reform Enacted 


One of the accomplishments of the 
National Assembly which Party chief 
Janos Kadar applauded in his speech 
at the end of the session was the 
school reform bill drafted a year ago. 
The new law makes it compulsory for 
all children between the ages of 6 and 
16 to attend school for 10 years in- 
stead of 8. For those who fail to enroll 
in high school after completing the 
8th grade, two-year training schools 
have been set up. According to 
Deputy Gyula Kallai, the 
new law will “tie life and school work 
together, raise the educational level 
by modernizing education, and pro- 


Premier 


duce a Communist education.” (Nep- 
szabadsag |Budapest], October 12. 
Basic changes have been made in 
all high schools as a result of the new 
law. There are now only two types of 


secondary school, a reorganized “gym- 
nasium” and a new type of vocational 
school. Students at the gymnasia will 
receive one day’s extra training in 


some technical subject as well as five 
days of scholastic subjects. Some of the 
existing gymnasia will be transformed 
into vocational schools in the future, 
since entry into higher “technicums,” 
established 10 years ago, will be con- 
tingent upon satisfactory completion 
of a vocational school course. 

University courses in most cases 
have been lengthened to 5 years to in- 
clude at least one year of “practical 
work.” This virtually legalizes the 
practice of most universities of admit- 
ting only those students who have 
spent at least one year working eithet 
in industry or agriculture. Discussing 
the whole field of education, Kallai 
said: “We expect that all young 
people who are now admitted to the 
universities will do everything possible 
to become Communist experts.” 


Kadar: Training Communists 

In a genial speech to the National 
Assembly on October 12, Premier 
Kadar congratulated the lawmakers 
on their work and discoursed on a 
number of topics, including the Soviet 
decision to resume nuclear testing, 
agricultural problems and educational 
reform. In connection with the latter, 
he stressed that the young generation 
had to be more widely educated in 
the spirit of communism, since “Hun- 
gary will live under communism in 
2001.” He conceded that the task 
would not be an easy one, for con- 
temporary society has many diverse 
elements. Many doctors, for example, 
are not politically motivated, said 
Kadar, yet they know their jobs and 
respect the law. In 10 years, he said, 
“we shall have an advanced society, 
and we must be aware of this when 
the question of training men and 
women arises.” He added: “Imagine 
a patient 40 years from now coming 
to see the 


who sounds his 


chest, prescribes whatever is required 


doctor, 


and then, because of our mistake, says 
to the patient—you know, Otto Haps- 
burg was not a stupid man—what will 
happen then? Then it will be the 
patient, not the doctor, who will call 
for the ambulance.” 

Kadar admitted that at present 
more attention is placed on the social 
origin of school children than on their 
intelligence and ambition. “At pres- 
ent,” he said, “today in 1961, the 
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social class of the parents in 1938 is 
considered when admitting students 
to the universities. The practice fol- 
lowed to date has been correct and 
necessary. But now we must take a 
look at how to carry on. Probably, 
even in the conditions of a socialist 
society, it will for a certain time be 
necessary to consider the occupation 
of the child’s parents, but not their 
occupations in 1938. Our Party will 
put this question on its agenda and 
look into it. The starting points will 
have to be: how intelligent is the 
child, what are his ambitions, what 
are his character traits, and so forth.” 
(Ne pszabadsag October 
13. 


[Budapest], 


More Raw Materials 
from USSR 


Raw increased 
production targets of the Hungarian 


materials for the 


five-year plan will come largely from 
the Soviet Union, according to a re- 
port recently published by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade in Budapest. 
The long-term Hungarian-Soviet trade 
agreement, signed in May 1960, en- 
visaged a 40 percent increase in the 
volume of trade, but the government 
delegates of both countries have re- 
cently agreed to widen the scope of 
that agreement. The volume of Hun- 
garian-Soviet trade is now expected to 
double during the Second Five Year 
Plan. (Radio Budapest, October 31. 


Hungarian dependence on Russian 
oil and on electric power will further 
integrate the Hungarian economy into 
that of the USSR. For example, 1 to 
1.2 billion kilowatt hours of electric 
energy will be purchased by the Hun- 
garians from the West 
Power Station in about 


Ukrainian 
a year’s time 
when the power plant will be able to 
operate on a full schedule. A Buda- 
pest daily explained that this arrange- 
ment will make it unnecessary to build 
a new and expensive power plant in 
Hungary, which would require ove! 
Magyar Nemzet, October 8 

According to Budapest’s Monthly 
Statistical Bulletin, No. 5,-the im- 
portation of electric energy into Hun- 


6 years. 


gary began in 1957 and has risen from 
350 million 
million in 1960. For the current five- 
year plan the Soviets have 


kilowatt-hours to 503 


pledged 
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large-scale deliveries of iron ore, coal, 
crude oil, cotton and timber which 
will impose heavy obligations in the 
especially since Budapest must 
start repayment this year of the cred- 


future, 


materials it 
received after the 1956 Revolt. 


its and industrial raw 

Anxiety over financial problems is 
now widespread, since many workers 
have felt the severity of the new pro- 
duction norms and realize that their 
wages cannot go up for some time to 
mid-October, Minister of 


come In 


BULGARIA 


Atomic Reactor Unveiled 


Bulgaria’s first atomic reactor, built 
at the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences 
with Soviet equipment, was unveiled 
in No- 


According to a government 


at a ceremony in Sofia early 
vember 
spokesman, it will be used for re- 
search and for the production of iso- 
agrobi- 


BTA 


topes for medicine, biology, 
ology and “other fields as well.” 
[Sofia], November 9. 

Party chief Zhivkov and a 
large delegation of Central Commit- 
Soviet Pro- 


who of- 


] odor 


tee members welcomed 


Vasiliy 


fered a speech of 


fessor Yemelyanov 
greeting on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Press 
releases distributed at the 
that the 


duce 300 curie of raw 


ceremony 


indicated reactor will pro- 
material pet 
year or about 80 curie of pure and 
radiochemically processed radioactive 
needs. 


substances for the country’s 


Additional include 


the building of a cyclotron and other 


construction will 


accelerating installations 
At a 


Yemelvanov 


later interview Professor 


described some aspects 
of the atomic energy program of the 
Soviet Union: “Construction is going 


Soviet 


on in the Union of 


two big 
atomic electric power stations, one in 
Voronezh, with an initial capacity of 
210,000 kilowatts, and another near 
Sverdlovsk, with a capacity of 100,- 


000 kilowatts 


These two stations, 


which utilize nuclear reactors of dif- 
ferent design, will be put into opera- 
tion in 1962. Two more atomic elec- 


tric power stations, one in Czecho- 


Labor Odon Kishazi assured the 
workers that “the regrouping of norms 
does not mean a permanent drop of 
income,” and that “only those who 
undeservedly earned a great deal will 
receive less for more work.” (Nepsza- 
badsag |Budapest], October 17.) But 
earlier a correspondent reported that 
many and managers 
plained of being “constantly under 
pressure by the 


workers com- 


which often 
made them produce inferior work.” 
Nepszabadsag, October 5. 


norms 


150.000 
another in the GDR 
with a capacity of 70,000 kilowatts, 


slovakia with a capacity of 


kilowatts and 
are being built with Soviet assistance,” 
he added. Radio Sofia. 
10 


November 


Old Rivalries over Macedonia 


In October the Bulgarian press and 
radio feuded with Yugoslavia over an 
old subject. The attacks were in re- 
sponse to recent Yugoslav complaints 
that Bulgarian chauvinists continue to 
regard Yugoslav Macedonia as pri- 
marily a Bulgarian land, distinguished 
by Bulgarian monuments and culture. 
In particular, the Bulgarians objected 
to the efforts of the Yugoslavs to dis- 
credit the Bulgarian Communist Party 
for its “opportunistic role in the anti- 
Hitlerite struggle and in the Mace- 
donian partisan movement.” In an 
article entitled “On Rotten Chauvin- 
istic Positions,” Party 


anniversary 


the Bulgarian 
criticized the 20th 
celebrations of the anti-fascist rebel- 
lion in Yugoslav Macedonia for “dis- 
torting 


daily 


facts, misinforming 
the people, slandering the policy of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party 
kindling hatred among 
the Macedonian workers against Bul- 
garia.” (Rabotnichesko Delo [Sofia], 
October 15. 

“When one reads the Skopje paper 
Nova Makedonija,” the article con- 
tinued, 


historical 


and 
nationalistic 


“one cannot but be convinced 
that it has the special task of conduct- 
ing an anti-Bulgarian campaign and 
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kindling hatred between the peoples 
of the two neighboring countries.” 
The Bulgarians were referring chiefly 
to a speech of Lazar Kolisevski, presi- 
dent of the Macedonian National 
Assembly, which was printed in Nova 
Makedonija and broadcast by Radio 
Belgrade in English to Europe. The 
speech read: “The Bulgarian invaders 
during World War II] struggled from 
the first day of their occupation to 
sever all hopes of the Macedonian 
people that a new Yugoslavia would 
be created in which the Macedonian 
people would achieve their full affir- 
mation. The awareness of that fact 
made possible the uprising against the 
invaders, above all against the Bul- 
garian invaders who occupied the 
largest part of Macedonia. It was that 
aspect of the uprising which was the 
essential with the 
Party, which 
understand the 
maturity and awareness of the Mace- 


cause of conflicts 


Bulgarian Communist 


even today cannot 
donian people of their national partic- 
ularities and their readiness to take 
the future into their own hands, once 


and for all.” (Radio Belgrade, Octo- 
ber 10 


Spies 


At a large press conference organ- 
ized by the Union of Bulgarian Jour- 
nalists, First Deputy Minister of the 
Interior Apostol Kolchev read a de- 
tailed report on espionage and sub- 
directed by West 

and Americans 


activities 
Greeks 
against Bulgaria. 


versive 
Germans, 
Many objects such 
as portable radios, pistols, submachine 
hand microcameras, 
poison vials and US dollars were dis- 
played in the great hall of the BTA 
building 


guns, grenades, 


docu- 
also on exhibit. In his 
assembled 


where a number of 
ments were 
talk to the 
Kolchey 
victed spies and a few contrite espion- 
age agents who testified that they had 
been tortured into becoming agents 
of the West. Said Kolchev: “As: is 
known, more than 80 headquarters 
and centers of West US, 
British, French and other intelligence 
have built their poisonous 
nests in West Berlin, and recently the 
Greek intelligence organs have been 
trying to catch up with the subversive 


journalists, 


recited the tales of 18 con- 


German, 


organs 





activity of the West Germans.” (Ra- 
botnichesko Delo |Sofia|, October 13.) 

Referring to two spies convicted 
in September, Kolchev announced 
that they had been sentenced to 
death two days before, adding that 
“the imperialist intelligence agencies 
have relied on any kind of scum such 
as evil and immoral persons, bandits 
and criminals who have been rejected 
by our working people.” Two con- 
fessed spies were allowed to speak di- 
rectly to the press. Antanas Trenda- 
filov, age 23, and Tzocho Karadochev, 
age 33, reported on their mistakes of 
the last few years, told stories of being 
tortured and beaten in Greece, and 
declared that they had freely given 
themselves up to the Ministry of the 
Interior, served their terms and now 
live and work freely. 


Shortages of Fodder and Bread 


The severe fodder shortage caused 
by heavy spring rains and a long sum- 
mer drought has induced many col- 
lective farm managers to send a 
higher number of cattle to slaughter 
than is usual for the fall season. Al- 
though the press and radio have re- 
ported in recent months that the 
feeding of animals would be difficult 
because of the nonfulfillment of the 
fodder production plan, the govern- 
ment claims that it did not expect 
farmers to take matters into their 
own hands by “indiscriminately 
slaughtering cows, heifers and calves,” 
and has scolded local authorities in 
the provinces for disregarding the 
policy of the planners in Sofia. Under 
the headline “Put an End to the In- 
discriminate Slaughter of Cattle,” 
the Party daily in Sofia complained 
of “the incorrect tendency to decrease 
the number of cattle,” reporting that 
up to September | “over 1,600 cows 
and 200 buffaloes were sent to the 
Sofia slaughter house from the Vratsa 
district” and that “there are many 
violations in the districts of Mihailov- 
grad, Sofia, Lovetch, Trgovishte, 
Varna and others.” (Rabotnichesko 
Delo {Sofia|, September 25.) 

Commenting on the fodder short- 
age, the paper had indicated two days 
earlier that “some exceptional meas- 
ures” would have to be taken for the 
gathering of all kinds of forage. At 
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the same time it reported that the 
wheat crop would probably not reach 
the planned target. 

In October, Radio Sofia reported 
that the fodder shortage had reached 
alarming proportions. By mid-Octo- 
ber only 55.6 percent of the plan had 
been fulfilled, an amount some 30 
percent lower than last year. “This 
fact is alarming,” said the radio, 
“considering that silage is the main 
reserve for feeding livestock in the 
winter.” (Radio Sofia, October 23.) 


Bread Rationing by Bakeries 


The insufficient production of 
wheat and the cutback of wheat ship- 


ROMANIA 


Unrest among Peasants 
and Students 


Reports reached London recently 
that students at Iasi near the Soviet 
border had demonstrated against the 
resumption of nuclear testing by the 
USSR. Several arrests were made. 
Discontent among peasants in Tran- 
sylvania allegedly led to violence di- 
rected against the local Communist of- 
ficials, and security forces had to be 
called in to quell the disturbance. 
Forced deliveries of agricultural prod- 
uce were said to be the main basis of 
peasant unrest. (The Observer [Lon- 
don}, November 11.) 


Favorable Economic Prognosis 


Romanian Premier Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer, in a speech delivered in Bu- 
charest on November 6, gave an op- 
timistic picture of industrial growth 
in 1961. He stated that the planned 
volume of industrial production for 
the first 9 months of this year had 
been overfulfilled by 3.8 percent, and 
by the end of the year will have risen 
35 percent over 1959. Thus, accord- 
ing to the Premier, an average rate of 
increase of industrial production of 
about 16 percent will have been 
achieved in the first two years (1960, 
1961) of the current Six Year Plan, 
though a planned increase of 13 per- 
cent was specified at the Third Party 
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ments from the USSR have contrib- 
uted to a general bread shortage in 
Bulgaria, now aggravated by the 
practice of feeding wheat and bread 
to livestock. Travelers returning from 
Bulgaria have reported an unofficial 
system of rationing bread in Sofia, 
under which ration coupons are is- 
sued by the bakery. A Sofia news- 
paper had indicated in September that 
rationing was imminent. “In spite of 
the great successes achieved in agri- 
culture during the last year, it is nec- 
essary to introduce measures for the 
most rational utilization of bread and 
flour,” the paper said. (Otechestven 
Front [Sofia], September 12.) 


Congress (June 1960). Although these 
estimates represent approximations, 
it is noteworthy that Romania, which 
had the highest rate of industrial 
growth in 1960 of all satellite coun- 
tries, continues to maintain this rate 
at a high level. 

Maurer also declared that the vol- 
ume of goods sold through the “so- 
cialist network” would increase in 
1961 by about 30 percent over 1959, 
and that apartment construction 
would achieve a 60 percent increase 
during this same _ period. 
[Bucharest], November 8. 


Scinteta 


Cosmonaut in Bucharest 
Soviet Gherman Titov 
was feted on his two-day visit to the 
Romanian capital, October 14-16. A 
Central Committee Secretary, Mihai 
Dalea, in welcoming the space pilot, 
hailed the Soviet achievement in orbi- 
tal flight as “‘an expression of the all- 
conquering ideas of Leninism.”~ In 
reply, Titov quoted Khrushchev’s slo- 
gan that socialism is the launching 
pad of cosmic rockets. 


cosmonaut 


He also ad- 
vised the USA on its own space pro- 
gram: “If you want to have such cos- 
mic ships as the Soviet Union has, to 
fly in the cosmos as we do, then you, 
too, must build the right launching 
pad—build socialism.” 
charest} October 15.) 


(Scinteia |Bu- 





Book Review 


Testament of a Polish Marxist 


PISMA OSTATNIE ANDRZEJA STA- 
WARA, by Andrzej Stawar, Paris: In- 
stytut Literacki, 1961. 


ADAM CIOLKOSZ 


wong j Stawar was born in 1901, 
£% too late to have his spiritual youth 
molded by the of Rosa 
Luxemburg as did the previous gen- 
eration of Polish Communists. He be- 
longed to the generation which looked 
to the teachings of Lenin and lived 
under the spell of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution. 


influence 


He came from a family of 
landless peasants. For several years 
he studied at a Russian secondary 
school in what was then the Russian 
part of Poland; he came to know Rus- 
sian well and to have a knowledge of 
Russian literature, both its belles-let- 
tres and its Communist polemics. This, 
allied to his outstanding intelligence, 
marked him for a leading role in the 
Polish Communist movement. In 1924 
he became the secretary of the Polish 
Parliamentary Communist Party; he 
edited pamphlets and bulletins, and 
he wrote for Communist publications 
both legal and illegal. In 1934, after 
the Moscow show trials, he left the 
Party. During 1934-36 he issued a 
few numbers of a periodical called 
Pod Prad (Against the Current) in 
which he published some excellent es- 
says of his own under the name of 
Pawel Trestka 

He had broken with Stalinist Com- 
munism but he did not go over to 
lrotskyism; he maintained his own 
independent position. In the follow- 
ing years he wrote some more essays 
and then came the war. After the war 
he returned to Poland from his tem- 
porary refuge in Hungary and for a 


time became a high official in the 
Ministry of Culture in Warsaw; soon 
he was in disgrace, and he avoided 
arrest only by keeping absolute silence 
In March 1955 he 
started to publish again, this time con- 
fining himself to literary studies. 
These were of such outstanding merit 
that another Communist critic, Artur 
Miedzyrzecki, writing in the Warsaw 
weekly Swiat, counted him among the 
best contemporary critics, native or 
otherwise. 


for seven years. 


A collection of his essays 
called O Brzozowskim was published 
in Warsaw in May 1961. 

At that time Stawar was in France, 
where he had gone for medical treat- 
ment. Toward the end of March he 
had established personal contact with 
the Polish Literary Institute in Paris 
which publishes both the well-known 
monthly Kultura and a series of books 
which, owing to the censorship, would 
never see the light of day in Poland. 
The Institute agreed to publish a 
collection of his writings which he 
wished to preserve from neglect, and 
a treatise which he had committed to 
paper during his stay in France. In 
this way the book Pisma Ostatnie 
Andrzeja Stawara (The Last Writ- 
ings of Andrzej Stawar) came to be. 
When it emerged from the press 
Stawar was no longer alive, for he 
had died on August 6 in a hospital 
in Saint-Germain-en-Laye. The print- 
ing of his book was finished five weeks 
later. 

The book is organized chronologi- 
cally, beginning with the writings of 
the years 1934-38 and ending with 
the comments written in France in 
1961. The author had planned to 
have the later comments at the be- 
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ginning of the book, but at the last 
moment he gave up this idea. He was 
undoubtedly right in this, for the pres- 
ent arrangement shows clearly that 
Stawar’s method of thinking had re- 
mained unchanged for several years, 
that he had not squandered any of 
his former intellectual achievements, 
and that his new writings are but a 
natural extension of his previous work. 
For the Western reader many of the 
arguments may seem to be truisms, but 
one must bear in mind the time and 
the circumstances in which they saw 
the light of day. Stawar’s point of 
departure was the teaching of Marx. 
Since this point of departure is and 
will continue to be that of many 
people in Eastern and Central Europe, 
it is instructive to see what conclu- 
sions Stawar reaches when he exam- 
ines current Soviet reality in the light 
of his Marxism. This is the signifi- 
ance of his book. Since Stawar was 
held in high esteem by many, it can 
be assumed that the book will be 
widely read in Poland, particularly 
by young people, and that it will have 
considerable influence. 


Three Soviet Errors 


Stawar was a Marxist by choice 
and by conviction, not from conven- 
ience, and he remained a Marxist to 
the end of his days. His ideas differed 
from the Marxism of the Soviet school 
in three important respects. First, he 
held that Marxism provides an in- 
terpretation of the general line of de- 
velopment of society but does not pro- 
vide formulae for every contingency. 
Second, he believed that social devel- 
opment is not automatic, and, third, 





that political and cultural processes 
are determined not only by the eco- 
nomic base and the interests of vari- 
ous social classes but also by the his- 
torical background of a given nation. 
The importance of these differences 
can be seen in their application to 
contemporary events. Stawar broke 
with Soviet Marxism after the shock 
of Hitler’s access to power. For the 
Marxists of the Soviet school the sig- 
nificance of the victory of fascism in 
Germany was of secondary impor- 
tance, since they held that fascism 
was merely a variant form of bour- 
geois dictatorship, resulting from a 
division of roles between the wing of 
democratic hypocrites and the other 
wing that preached brute force. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet Marxists the 
“changing of the guard” in the bour- 
geois camp was either a comedy played 
to confuse the proletariat, or, at best, 
a quarrel in the bourgeois family, and 
neither was to be taken seriously. This 
soi-disant Marxist analysis was unac- 
ceptable to Stawar. 

Starwar contends that all the piece- 
meal reforms connected with parlia- 
mentary democracy in Europe were 
by-products of the revolutionary strug- 
gle of the proletariat, and that to 
interpret these reforms as mere devices 
of the bourgeoisie intended to weaken 
the fighting spirit of the proletariat 
is to ignore their historical roots. 
There are differences between a par- 
liamentary democracy and an open 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, and 
there are also differences between vari- 
ous forms of dictatorial regimes. To 
think that every bourgeois dictatorship 
is ipso facto fascist, or must lead to 
fascism, is wrong. “People who group 
the regimes of Horthy, of Alexander 
of Yugoslavia and of the late Primo 
de Rivera under the same heading 
with those of Mussolini and Hitler, 
suffer from an incurable blindness to 
theory.” Stawar argues that Bona- 
partist regimes are able to achieve an 
administrative monopoly of power, 
that they can control and suppress 
political life but that they do not 
succeed in eliminating the chasm be- 
tween the government and the people. 
Fascism, on the other hand, achieves 
a full and unlimited control over 
society because it possesses a base 
among the masses. This base is ob- 


tained by isolating the proletariat from 
the petty bourgeoisie of the towns and 
villages and by winning over a part 
of the proletariat. In this way a totali- 
tarian state comes into being that is 
strong enough to try to destroy the 
political forces of the proletariat. The 
Communist tactics of fighting democ- 
racy in general and of fighting Social 
Democracy in particular were, accord- 
ing to Stawar, suicidal; they led to 
the victory of Hitler and to a change 
in the international balance of power 
which seriously weakened the position 
of the Soviet Union. 


A Critique of Bolshevism 


From the errors committed by 
Marxists of the Soviet school, Stawar 
drew three conclusions: (1) there is 
a distinction between parliamentary 
democracy and bourgeois dictatorship; 
(2) the various forms of bourgeois 
dictatorship should be distinguished, 
and those which cannot hope to 
achieve total mastery of a nation and 
to destroy the workers’ movement 
should not be classed as fascist dicta- 
torships; (3) the leadership of the 
workers’ movement should never allow 
the proletariat to become isolated, but 
link up with the peasantry and with 
the lower middle classes (“link up” 
does not mean “subordinate’’). 

The problem was not a theoretical 
one: it concerned the strategy of the 
fight against fascism. Stawar did not 
manage to convince the Marxists of 
the Soviet school. After a period of 
attempts at “popular fronts,” Moscow 
returned to its old formulae and con- 
cluded an alliance with Hitler. The 
price paid for this was 25 million lives 
lost when the Soviet Union became a 
victim in turn. Stawar does not say 
it in so many words, but the reader 
can follow the thread of the argument. 

Stawar remained faithful to one 
method. In 1961 he still warns against 
easy generalizations, against an arti- 
ficial creation of “laws.” He warns 
among other things against classifying 
under one category differing totali- 
tarian systems. He does not deny that 
the Soviet system is a totalitarian one. 
He notices and shows up the similari- 
ties between the Soviet system and 
fascism, but he also notices differences. 
In Hitler and Mussolini he sees adven- 
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turers who had no deep social thought. 
On the other had, “the Russian revo- 
lution, no matter what might be said 
about its later developments, was a 
phenomenon extremely rich in ideas 
and possibilities. It owed these first 
of all to Marxism, and these possi- 
bilities cannot be said to have been 
exhausted yet.” 

Stawar makes an analysis of the 
Russian revolution using a theory of 
“the migration of ideas” formulated 
quite a while earlier by the Polish 
Marxist Ludwik Krzywicki. According 
to Marx and Engels the outbreak of 
revolution was to come, says Stawar, 
in highly industrialised countries with 
a substantial proletariat. In fact, both 
England and Germany proved to be 
bastions of social conservatism. Marx- 
ism was adopted in countries suffering 
not from an overdeveloped capitalism 
but from an 


underdeveloped one, 
where the destructive role of capital- 


ism played a much more important 
part than its constructive role. In the 
backward and still feebly integrated 
Russian society, devoid of a properly 
crystallized structure, Marxism, in 
spite of some fundamental defects, 
became a yardstick for revolution and 
economic reconstruction. A _ social 
revolution need not be the product of 
the proletariat. This view of Stawar’s 
is easy enough to reconcile with the 
teachings of Lenin, but it cannot be 
reconciled with Lenin’s degradation of 
the Party. Another deviation from 
Leninism is Stawar’s denial that the 
Russian revolution possessed a uni- 
versally binding character; he regards 
it as a phenomenon justified only by 
its specifically Russian historical and 
economic background. 

According to him, the course of 
the revolution in Russia had been 
determined by its historical position: 
the war, the military defeat of Tsarism 
and the unfortunate attempt on the 
part of the provisional government to 
renew hostilities. Thus the revolution 
escaped from the will of the leaders 
and from the programs of the various 
parties. The Tsarist system had been 
so discredited that it was overthrown 
without substantial opposition even 
from its supporters, while the social 
revolution had already taken place in 
the minds of the masses. All that re- 
mained to be done was to formulate 





an idealogy for it, and if the Bolshe- 
viks had not done this someone else 
would have. Stawar’s argument is 
Although it 


tends to justify Lenin and the Bolshe- 


logically unassailable. 


viks, it also—and more importantly 

cuts them down to size. Stawar places 
a big question mark beside the names 
of Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin and Khrush- 
chev. He thinks that in general their 
influence on the course of events in 
Russia has been overestimated. What 
he says about Trotsky is worth noting. 
He admits that Trotsky was endowed 
with an extraordinary political imag- 
ination: but he accuses him of being 
doctrinaire and possessed of unbridled 
political passions which made him 
Trotsky 
permanent revolution while the ma- 
“Party N.C.O.’s” who 


occupied the lower rungs in the ap- 


disregard reality. preached 


jority of the 


paratus wished for nothing so much 


as a measure of stabilization. This 1s 
what Stalin. promised them with his 
doctrine of socialism in one country. 

Stawar demonstrates the national 


and even messianic character of 
Bolshevism, once more a quality con- 
ditioned by history since it was in- 
Narod- 


followed a 


herited from the Populists 
niki) Social processes 
different Russia and in 
Western Europe so that, even though 
the Bolshevik 


sympathy in many Western lands, in 


course in 
revolution met with 


none of the great industrial countries 
did the working classes try to imitate 
it. This did not cause any worry to 
the several hundred thousand “Party 
N.C.O.’s” in Russia. “They carried 
out the revolution within the confines 
of a county or a commune and they 
won. They looked with superiority at 
what went on abroad. To make the 
fate of their own country contingent 
on an international revolution seemed 
to them a terrible thing, especially as 
they felt quite secure on their own 
soil and as their personal experience 
confirmed their feelings in this re- 
spect.” In the actual conditions of post- 
revolutionary Russia, internationalism 
was only of use for internal consump- 
tion, owing to the multiracial structure 
of the country. The “Party N.C.O.’s” 
wanted simple formulae which would 
not overtax the brain. At the time 
of forced industrialization the demand 
for military discipline inside the Party 


was quite obvious to them. Without a 
chain of command they would not 
have been able to cope with the tasks 
which had been set before them. That 
is how “democratic centralism” came 
to thrive. This model of Party life 
was adopted by all Communist Parties 
in 1924, but in actual fact such a 
bolshevization of Party life was prac- 
tical only in Russia where Party offi- 
cials could be given something tangi- 
ble in exchange for their obedience 
to orders 

At first, says Stawar, the orders 
Later a 
appeared. Still 
later Stalin took over Hitler’s method 
of solving 


came from an_ oligarchy. 


“caesarist” element 
internal difficulties and 
strengthening his own power through 
terror, supplying in justification the 
theory of the intensification of the 
class struggle with the advancement 
of socialism. Here Stawar develops 
an interesting and convincing theory 
on “social reserves of terror.” A per- 
manent purge of the apparatus, using 
the methods of terror, creates chances 
of social advancement; in place of 
those who have been shot or sent to 
labor camps new men emerge, and 
for them this is an advance. Both 
these processes were carried out on a 
truly massive scale. The war brought 
a relaxation of this system because of 
the need for manpower in the armed 
services. The final breakdown of the 
Stalinist system resulted from two fac- 
tors: (1) a growing resistance from 
men in positions of power who did not 
want to let themselves be slaughtered 
indiscriminately and (2) the dictates 
of manpower management which were 
opposed to the regular loss of millions. 

Stawar directs his main attack upon 
the foreign policy of Stalin. He finds 
in it no major achievements; on the 
contrary, he considers that it has 
driven the Soviet Union into a blind 
alley. The rise of Communist China 
he regards as highly embarrassing for 
Russia because of the internal similari- 
ties between the two countries: both 
have a tendency to chauvinism and 
xenophobia, both have a complex of 
greatness, and in both there are strong 
sentiments. The natural 
is for such feelings to be 


nationalistic 
tendency 
vented against the nearest neighbors, 
in the case of China against the 
USSR, and in the case of the USSR 
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against China. The main problem for 
the Soviet Union is the presence of 
American troops in Western Europe. 
As long as the Americans are in 
Europe the entire structure in Central 
and Eastern Europe created after the 
Second World War is, in the eyes of 
Moscow, not altogether certain. Thus 
the principal aim of Soviet foreign 
policy is the removal of American 
armies from Europe, but in present 
conditions it has not the least chance of 
being realized. There remains another 
solution: war, which could not fail to 
maim permanently all the nations of 
the white race, including the USSR. 
In such conditions Soviet policy has 
lost its freedom of maneuver and its 
freedom of choice. Facing the wall 
which Stalin built to shut in “the 
socialist camp” was a similar wall 
erected on the Western side. The 
atmosphere became close and stuffy. 
Stalin’s began to make 
breaches in this wall in order to relieve 
the tension and to reestablish inter- 
national contacts. 


successors 


The Barbarous State 


Having analyzed present-day condi- 
tions, Stawar tries to make 
prognostications. His effort appears at 
first sight quite modest, and is limited 
to two questions. He begins with the 


some 


working hypothesis that the economic 
structure of the Soviet Union has 
undergone considerable changes but 
that the internal conflicts of the revo- 
lution have remained unchanged. The 
Party has promised, like a magician 
announcing some sleight of hand, that 
before this century is out Communism 
will be introduced as the highest phase 
of human society, but it is difficult 
to imagine the general changes in 
man’s psychology which would permit 
the working of such a system. More 
than forty years after the revolution, 
economic morality in the Soviet Union 
has remained unchanged and its only 
criterion is money and more money. 
Technological progress has not been 
matched by economic efficiency; waste 
and willful damage are rampant, con- 
siderably slowing down the rise in 
living standards. Legal sanctions will 
not help much; respect for public 
property can only be developed along 


with respect for property as such, 





including private property. Further- 
more, it is impossible to establish a 
new economic morality without bas- 
ing it on principles of general morality, 
binding on both the rulers and the 
ruled. This means abandoning the 
principle that the ultimate and highest 
good is the interest of the Party. One 
and the same law, and one and the 
same morality, for all—this is the 
first postulate. 

Secondly, Stawar shows that the 
concept of caesarism introduced and 
strengthened under Stalin has re- 
mained unchanged, even after the 
criticism of the personality cult of 
Stalin. In such conditions all changes 
of power must be greater or lesser 
coups d’etat. The Party has no pro- 
gram for reforming the state and its 
constitution. The habits engendered 
by dictatorship lead officials, especially 
provincial ones, to carry out their 
work simply by issuing orders. Soviet 
bureaucracy has inherited the Byzan- 
tine manners of Tsarist officials. It is 
plagued by an extremely low cultural 
level among its members. The ration- 
alization of administration is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Criticism and criti- 
cal thinking have been completely 
eliminated from the life of the nation. 
The remedy propounded by Stawar is 
“the breaking of the monopoly of 
power and the admission, no matter 
in what degree, of differing views.” 
This proposal is essentially the one he 
had formulated as far back as 1934: 
a conflict between the proletariat and 
the bureaucracy in which there would 
be a strict delimitation of the interests 
of each side and a complete openness 
in all disputes. This would be possible 
only in what Stawar calls “proletarian 
democracy.” 

The revitalising of moribund repre- 
sentative institutions, the weakening of 
arbitrary administrative practices, the 
strengthening of control by the masses, 
would at the same time decrease the 
workload of those elements in the 
bureaucracy which are indispensable 
and would make their task easier. In 
this respect there is no fundamental 
difference between the two classes: the 
workers and the bureaucracy. In other 
words, Stawar proposes leaving bu- 
reaucracy as it is, even increasing its 
numbers and its emoluments, but at 
the price of its control by elected or- 


gans of society. He proposes, then, a re- 
lationship such as exists in other Euro- 
pean countries between parliament 
and administration. According to him 
this is necessary to increase the effi- 
ciency of the administration and to 
rationalize its work; in its present 
state it is corrupt, barbarous, thought- 
less and antiquated. One of the prob- 
lems of Soviet administration which 
he mentions is that of agricultural 
policy and of the requisitions which 
are its most outstanding feature: the 
prices which have been fixed for agri- 
cultural produce are so low that the 
peasants have been deprived of any 
incentive to honest work. This prob- 
lem still calls for a solution. 


Marx’s Method 


To accept one morality and one law 
for everyone, and to break the mo- 
nopoly of power—these two postulates 
are functions of one another, two 
aspects of one and the same question: 
the democratization of the Soviet 
Union. It is Stawar’s achievement that 
he has demonstrated that these two 
postulates are essential if the national- 
ized economy of the Soviet Union is 
ever to function correctly. In_ his 
exposition of the dictates of morality 
and of politics as stemming from eco- 
nomic necessity, Stawar applies the 
method of Marx faultlessly; the fact 
that his demonstration is aimed at 
the Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist Party cannot be laid at his 
door but at that of Marxism. Perhaps 
the most important point in the whole 
book is the reminder (on page 211 
that the fundamental premise of the 
theoretical process used by Marx was 
“dubitare,” to doubt, to verify the 
doctrine all the time. Marx did not 
reserve the doubting for Lenin, Stalin, 
or Khrushchev; he allowed everybody 
to doubt and to adopt a critical atti- 
tude. Stawar made full use of this 
freedom, writing and publishing his 
last words in France and not in 
Poland where such a thing would not 
be allowed. This, of course, because 
Poland remains in the Soviet ideo- 
logical bloc where the first and fore- 
most commandment is the universal 
application throughout the world of 
the Russian model of the proletarian 
revolution. Stawar denies the uni- 
versality of this application. 


POLITICAL JUSTICE, by Otto Kirch- 
heimer, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961, 452 pp., $8.50. 


This is an analysis of the compon- 
ents and the strategy of political jus- 
tice—the motives, techniques and ac- 
tions of its practitioners and its vic- 
tims. The author, a professor of po- 
litical science at Columbia University, 
discusses cases in which the rulers of 
totalitarian, Communist and _ even 
democratic states have used the agen- 
cies of criminal justice for their own 
purposes while trying to maintain a 
balance between abstract justice and 
political expediency. He examines the 
structure of state protection, the forms 
of legal repression used by the state 
against political organizations and the 
nature of a political trial. Basing his 
analysis primarily on foreign sources, 
he covers the Nuremberg trials, the 
Communist purge trials and a num- 
ber of Smith Act trials. There is a 
special chapter on “socialist legality,” 
describing the nature of political jus- 
tice in the USSR and Communist East 
Germany during the Stalinist era and 
after. Index. 


DILEMMAS OF PROGRESS IN TSAR- 
IST RUSSIA, by Arthur P. Mendel, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961, 310 pp., $7.00. 


The primary purpose of this book 
is to analyze the relation between Rus- 
sian Marxism and the industrialism of 
underdeveloped countries. Presenting 
for the first time a detailed analysis 
of this relation in its formative stage, 
the study deals with Russian indus- 
trialism in the closing decades of the 
last century. As well as examining the 
character and origins of Marxism in 
Russia, the author analyzes the phil- 
osophy, economics and politics of the 
major antagonist of Russian Marxism 

Legal Populism. He then reviews 
the successful adaptation of Western 
Marxism to fit the conditions of Rus- 


Sia’s agrarian economy and despotic 


government, suggesting a parallel to 
the present-day appeal of Russian 
Marxism in the many underdeveloped 
nations. Mr. Mendel is Associate Pro- 
fessor of History at New York Uni- 


versity. Bibliography, index. 
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